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European Pensions 


By Charles Newton Hood 
Author of Europe on Four Dollars a Day, Etc 


O the tourist contemplating a Euro- 
pean sojourn on a modest expend- 
iture, the pensions furnish a perfect 

solution of the living question. Every 
prominent European city is full of them, 
and there are numerous reliable lists 
published. The rates vary from five 
francs up to ten or 


except in the cooking, and it is quite pos- 


sible now to visit almost every leading 
city in Europe and stop in every one 
at your choice of a German, a French 
or an English pension. We visited but 
one where English was not spoken by 
one or more attendants. 

It is said to be quite 


twelve franes per day, 
for stays for less than 
ten days, with lower 
weekly rates for longer 
periods. My wife and 
I found delightful 
places, easily, in every 
city visited, at six 
franes ($1.20), never 
more than seven francs, 
per day each, all in- 
cluded. 

Our first experience 
was in Naples, and the 
ease with which we 
found accommodations 
and became promptly 
settled and at home, 
was a revelation. Pen- 
sions differ but little 
in the different cities 
of Italy, Switzerland, 


necessary to bargain in 
advance that every- 
thing be included at the 
price—light, towels, at- 
tendance, etc, and we 
always did so, as a 
matter of precaution, 
but the bugbear of 
“extras” did not seem 
to us such a very for- 
midable matter. 

One thing which 
makes it much easier 
to search out comfort- 
able and inexpensive 
places of this sort 
abroad than it is at 
home, is the perma- 
nent character of many 
of the pensions. The 
Lucchesi in Florence, 
for instance, has been 


France and Germany, From a pension window in Naples running, it is said, for 
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thirty years and over, 
and has had the same 
admirable head waiter 
continuously for that 
time. The other is the 
very much lower price 
of cab hire. Odd that 
those two things should 
go together, but they 


0. 

You alight from 
your train, or boat, in 
a strange city. You 
have a list of reliable 
pensions. You imme- 
diately take a cab, by 
the hour, costing, for 
one, two or three per- 
sons, from thirty cents 
per hour (in Naples) 
to forty cents an hour 
(in Paris), and drive 
around from one pen- 
sion to another of your 
addresses, until you 
are suited. Except in 
three instances, we 
have always been 
suited with the first one tried. 
We have, however, always 
managed to plan to visit each 
city just a shade off the 
season. 

The sort of pensions I am 
telling about are delightfully 
situated, always. In Naples, 
we were high up on a hill 
overlooking the bay. A quaint 
old monastery and church, 
with a beautiful garden, were 
just across the street. In 
Rome, we were in a part of 
the old Rospigliosi palace 
and looked out on the Via 


Nazionale; in Florence, on 
the beautiful Lung Arno, snd 
could look across the river, 
up to the beautiful Piazzale 
Michelangelo, and farther up 
the glorious slope to ‘San 
Miniato; at Venice we were 
on one of the largest of ‘he 
inside streets, of the | st 
quarter, and but a short wok 
from St Mark’s; in Milan. we 
could look down the str ct 
from our room, one block 
the great cathedral; in Paris 
we were in the \ 
center (Luxembou 


of the most interes): 


From pension window in Milan; 


cathedral in distance 


part of the old city. 
Who stops at pon- 


sions! Well, here's 
sample complete tal)lc: 
At the head sits 

secretary of the Gor- 
man geonsulate, a rey- 
ular boarder; next 
comes an old professor 
from Philadelphia, who 
is spending his “one 
year in_ seven,” in 
study at the aquarium, 
accompanied by his 
wife; next sit two jolly 
American girls, tour- 
ing with their semi- 
nary preceptress, and a 
Pittsburg young man 
with his mother and 
sister, who are just re- 
turning from a winter 
spent on the island of 
Ischia; then come the 
wife and daughter of 
a deceased American 
consul to Rome, whio 


Rear or courtyard entrance to pension located in part of old 
Rospigliosi palace 
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have elected to make their per- 
manent home in the Eternal 
city, but are touring a bit; 
the German young man who 
bows so comprehensively and 
politely, before he sits down 
and when he gets up, is 
traveling with his father and 
mother, the nice, prosperous 
looking old couple, and his 
sister, who sit next; and that 
‘omiable looking giraffe who 
sits at the other end of the 
table is reputed the wife of 
a titled Austrian; and 
that is saying nothing 
about the two French 
gentlemen who are 
traveling on business 
bent, or the American 
grand opera singer who 
is studying, or the jolly 
young Italian who is a 
Jineal descendant of one 
of the Venetian doges, 
or ourselves, lovely peo- 
ple to know, or the trim 
little English widow, 
with the white and black 
cap and the prim 
mother, or any of the 
others. Oh, yes. The 
clientele is all right. 
Anyway, at six francs 
and up. Don’t be afraid 
of that. 

There is not much 
tinsel, not much for 
display about the aver- 
age pension, but in those 
with which I am famil- 


PENSIONS 


In the foreground a aes a the Lung Arno, Florence, 
y 


bedrooms are usually of 
good size and comfort- 
ably furnished. Single 
beds are used, entirely. 

Where the pension 
differs most from the 
hotel is in the dining 
room. Pension patrons 
are served at one or 
more long tables instead 
of at separate small 
ones. The napkins are 
not changed for each 
meal, though they are 
changed frequently, and 
you are given a napkin 
ring bearing the number 
of your room. While 
luncheon and dinner are 
served at fixed hours, 
the morning meal is a 
movable feast and you 
wander into the dining 


iar everything is simple, 
neat and clean. The 


Pension in Naples occupied by the 


author of the article 


Another characteristic Neapolitan view, from a pension 
window 


room when you choose. 
The ringed napkins lie 
all together on a tray at 
one end of the table. You 
pick out yours, sit down any- 
where you like and are served 
with the regulation conti- 
nental breakfast of coffee, or 
tea, or chocolate, bread or 
rolls and butter. Only this 
and nothing more. You can 
have other things if you ar- 
range for them in advance, 
but Europeans never think of 
it, this repast being merely 
“morning coffee.” In Switzer- 
land and Germany strained 
honey is usually added. And, 
by the way, at this morning 
meal is the only time in the 
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day you get butter, unless you order it 
especially, and pay extra. It seems odd 
to an American, but to the enthusiastic 
traveler, somewhat proud of his adapta- 
bility, and determined to feel at home 
with the customs of any country, it is 
remarkable how little you miss it. The 
real breakfast, dejeuner a la fourchette 
(breakfast with a fork), which we 
know as luncheon, comes about midday, 
and the unpardonable sin at a pension, 
about the only inconveniencing which 
they will not condone with a smile, is 
lack of promptness at this meal and at 
table d’hote in the evening. The two 
meals are a good deal alike. We 
guests all sit down together at a long 
table. At a large pension there may 
be three or four long tables, with 
twenty, perhaps thirty people at each 
one. It is not unlikely that we are 
speaking in two or three Janguages, 
quite possibly five or six may be heard. 
Everybody is friendly and neighborly, 
if you want them to be, or quiet, reserved 
and formal, if you prefer that way. 

Meantime, there is much bread on the 
table, salt and pepper, and not much of 
anything else, unless table wine is 
regularly furnished, when there is a 
carafe of it by each plate. If not, or 
if you prefer something better, and you 
have invested thirty or forty cents in 
a quart bottle at some former meal, and 
it was not entirely consumed, you will 
find it waiting, faithfully, at your 
place, a little check, with your number 
on it, hanging by a chain around the 
bottle’s neck. 

By the table d’hote system of serving 
the luncheon and dinner in courses, two 
waiters will serve a long table promptly 
and satisfactorily. The soup disposed 
of and the dishes taken away, the dis- 
tinctive method of the service is made 
manifest. One of the waiters will ap- 
pear with a huge pile of plates, which 
he deals along the line rapidly, but 
with decorum, and he will be followed 
by the other waiter with a large dish 
of, possibly, delicious artichokes, from 
which you serve yourself. Nothing with 
them except bread, always bread. Then 
these dishes will be replaced by clean 
ones, and the waiter will call promptly 
at the left of each guest with a big 
platter of, possibly, hot roasted veal, in 
delicate thin slices, with another dish 
of tiny new potatoes in cream, or 
tender peas, and from these you serve 
yourself, and the seasoned “pension- 
naire” learns to help himself according 
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to his appetite, for the dishes seldom 
pass that way again. Presently, |, 
down the table, you note that ‘he 
waiters are beginning to take up th: 
plates, also, and those who have bec: :\o 
interested in conversation to the neg 
of their plates are observed to be 
suddenly applying themselves “with .]j 
convenient speed,’ for delaying 
course is another pension misdemea: 

Then comes the inevitable chickin, 
also on a platter, in cut up pieces, 
wings, drumsticks and slices, and the 
waiter who follows will have the (.)so 
inevitable) huge bowl of crisp lettuce, 
with an oil dressing which is equa}: 
on this side only in places which »re 
mentioned with something like rev r- 
ence by the epicure. This you «.\, 
with your chicken, from the same p!: 
and is one of the habits you bring 
home with you. Not six or seven leaves 
on a small side dish, half of which you 
neglect, but a heaped-up plate, which, 
remarkable as it may seem, you are 
likely to clear away. 

Then another plate and a bit of 
cheese. Perhaps Gorgonzola. I hope 
Gorgonzola, and then another dish and 
oranges and strawberries and cherries, 
and then, sometimes, a small cup of 
black coffee. On the railway dining 
ears they charge extra for this little 
cup of coffee, but that doesn’t belong in 
this narrative. There are positively no 
side dishes whatever. Foreigners de- 
spise them. Particularly the sort of 
dishes which they delight in reviling as 
“bird baths.” 

The midday meal differs but little, 
except that the soup and fowl are 
absent and fish is present, and there may 
not be more than three or four courses. 
Oddly enough, the fish course is very 
frequently absent from the pension 
dinner. 

In the Paris pension you may go 
into the little breakfast room for your 
morning coffee with hot milk, dainty 
hot crescents and rolls, but they will 
much prefer bringing the tray to you 
in your room, and if you will kindly 
stay in bed and be served there, they 
will like you all the better, and being 
a good, amenable traveler you will try 
this plan and get to like it. 

With England we return to the 
boarding place and the meat breakfast. 
In London and other leading British 
cities, “lodgings” are the usual thing, 
with possibly breakfast in the house. 
“Bed and breakfast,’ the phrase is. 
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About a pound a week, possibly less, 
will secure a good room for one or two 
persons in London, and the preparation 
of a very decent breakfast has almost 
a “set” price of a shilling (twenty-five 
cents) each. 

One gets much closer to the real, 
day to day life of a city, living in 
yension, than in hotels. Also there is 
not such a horde of servants to fee, 
and the fees expected are not so large. 
In short, if you are “going it alone” in 
isurope and believe with me that two 
days abroad at four dollars a day with 
comfort are better than one day at 
eight dollars with “frills,” don’t be 
afraid of the pension. It will prove 
your best friend. 


In the Saddle - 
By Miriam 
Chis breezy letter from a California girl is a fit accom- 
paniment of our cover design) 

HAVE just returned from a glorious 

ride on Chaquita. It is such a splen- 

did exercise. I know none better. 
You ask how I ride. Astride, of course, 
in this country. That style of riding 
has been so generally adopted here that 
one turns around to look twice-at a girl 
on side saddle. It seems to me that 
that way of riding is not exclusive now 
in the east, as it used to be. Why should 
it? There is no more impropriety in 
riding a man’s saddle than in perching 
one’s self on the side of a horse contrary 
to all laws of balance. However, I am 
not rabid on the question, but to me the 
cross saddle seems the only natural and 
rational way to sit on a horse’s back. 

Next summer why do you not try 
riding? It is easy enough to rent a 
fairly comfortable horse at fairfy com- 
fortable rates at that time. Or _ per- 
haps you have acquired a horse on your 
summer place that can be easily trained. 
To begin with get an army saddle. It 
is much the most comfortable kind, as 
it gives one all the security of a high- 
pommeled Mexican saddle, yet is lighter 
and really much more comfortable, and 
it is much easier to ride in the begin- 
ning than a flat English saddle. In 
saddling, if you love your horse and 
have any respect for the laws of gravity 
(which if you haven’t, you will soon 
acquire) put your saddle just at the 
withers and nowhere else. Otherwise 
you will soon rub a sore on the animal’s 
back or you will find that in trotting 


you rise at the wrong time and your 
balance is destroyed. Another thing to 
remember is that the stirrups of an 
army saddle are hung in such a way that 
long stirrups are more comfortable as 
well as more graceful than short ones. 
It is easy enough to unbuckle the straps 
and lower them until they fit your own 


- peculiar comfort. 


Of course your first rides will be wild 
and tragic. Keep a brave spirit and 
after a few short rides the strangeness 
of the position as well as your stiffness 
and bruises will wear away. Then you 
will feel able to ride forth bravely on 
the public road and leave your by-paths 
and twilight struggles far behind. Then, 
too, you will begin to feel the joy and 
exhilaration of the sport. Only con- 
tinual practice can make you a good 
rider, give you confidence, balance and 
a firm seat. Don’t be too ambitious, 
though, or you will come to grief. 

As for a riding habit, everything 
depends on the state of your pocket. 
I think you will find it most satisfactory 
to have a reliable and intelligent tailor 
make you a skirt, for then it will be 
trim, stylish and well fitting. A coat is 
only secondary. It seems to me that 
one should be well put together and 
appropriately dressed when riding, for 
it is a very conspicuous position. 

Take my advice and give riding a 
good chance and I am sure you will be 
as enthusiastic about it as I am. 


Camping Out 
By Elizabeth von Saltza 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE kind of camping out that: I 

advocate is simply a_ rational, 

healthful and economical way of 
spending the summer vacation, one 
within the reach of even a very modest 
income and available not only for the 
men and boys of a family but for the 
women and girls as well. 

I am, however, far from recommend- 
ing it for everyone. A good camper is 
born, not made, and such as do not 
possess the essential qualifications will 
do well to stick to summer resorts or 
conveniences of their city homes. The 
first attribute of a successful camper 
is, I believe, a sincere love of nature 
—the ability to rise to an occasion and 
to keep a hopeful countenance even in 
the face of discomforts and annoy- 
ances. With this should go also a will- 
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ingness to bear one’s fair share of the 
burden of camp duties. Here, as else- 
where, work may be much lightened by 
being divided, which if it devolved on 
a single person would prove intolerable 
drudgery. Finally, I shall mention a 
quality which experience has proved 
indispensable, namely, neatness. Keep- 
ing things picked up and put away in 
their proper places, and the grounds 
around the tents free from papers, tin 
eans and other rubbish, should be felt 
by the good camper as a sacred duty. 

The tents should be roomy (fourteen 
by fourteen has proved a convenient 
size), and should be fitted with floors 
raised some distance from the ground. 
This provision, together with careful 
pitching and a fly, or extra roof, is pretty 
certain to insure dry quarters even in 
the most prolonged stretch of bad 
weather, besides presenting a neater 
and more comfortable appearance. Army 
cots, with a thin and inexpensive quality 
of mattress and plenty of blankets, 
should be provided, and will prove very 
comfortable after one gets accustomed 
to them. 

Besides the tents there should be a 
small water-tight “shack” in which to 


Mealtime in the California camp of the six college girls. 
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keep the provisions and do the cooking, 
It should be fitted with some sort of 
stove (a very good one for the purjse 
may often be obtained from the cowry 
people of the neighborhood), and with 
a few simple cooking utensils. A <:r- 
vant to do the cooking and coarse w 
does much to make camp life enjoya!)le, 
and the duties are light enough to te: 

a very efficient one. The provisions ; 
be taken must of course vary accord iiig 
to individual taste and the proximity 

a source of supplies. Milk, butter »; 
eggs can always be obtained in the (is- 
trict. The more simply one dresses, ::\ 
the more easily one can get into an 
move about in one’s clothes, the happicr 
one will be. The main requisites of (), 
camp costume are comfort, utility ai 
neatness, 

This mode of camping has many ; 
vantages for the tired city family, whi h 
to my mind far outweigh its inconyen- 
iences. It sends people back to their 
work after two months, healthy in body 
and mind, appreciative of the luxuries 
and ease of town life, more cheerful and 
equable of temper, and with hearts 
tuned up by close intercourse with 
nature. 
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A good, comfortable tent for feminine campers 


Out and Travel, Sisters! 


By A Respectable Tramp 


INCE reaching years of discretion 
the present writer has left her coun- 
try home for two walking journeys, 

one in this country and one in Europe; 
lias made the tourist trip to Bermuda, 
has spent a winter in Boston, a month 
in Chieago (during the exposition), has 
visited Washington, and goes occasion- 
ally to New York for a week-when the 
picture galleries are especially alluring. 
In addition she has driven five carriage 
jaunts, and pieced out an experience as 
summer boarder by a bicycle run, spent 
ten summers in a seashore cottage, and 
during the last two summers has made 
several trolley trips. Your Recreation 
department interests her, and perhaps 
your readers would care for some of her 
experiences. It is like making these 
journeys anew to think them over and 
wonder what had best be told. This 
leads me to my first observation: 

1. Money spent in travel is more 
wisely spent than for clothes, for candy 
or soda, and sometimes than for doctors. 
One not only gets entertainment and 
information during the journey, but 
brings it home, a lasting possession, to 
brighten every bit of daily news, and 
whet the appetite for historical and 
biographical reading. 


Memory of the summer skies warms 
the winds of winter, and the thought 
of woodland shade cools a hot summer 
night. Take a trip instead of nerve 
medicine or to avoid some unhappy an- 
niversary. It is a sort of tonie which 
leaves no unpleasant result. If the 
pocketbook is heavy your choice is wide. 
If the purse is light, let me recommend 
the trolley, the driving tour, the bicycle, 
or the footpath. 

My problem has been that of a healthy 
spinster who needed entertainment only; 
and my driving, bicycle and trolley trips 
have been purely feminine affairs. 

2. Always begin with a map. Plan 
just where you want to go each day. 
Consider the distance, the speed desira- 
ble, and check out what you would pre- 
fer to miss if bad weather should delay 
you. 

3. Find a congenial, healthy friend 
who will be interested in the same sort 
of country; one who has a kindred fad 
to your own, which will keep both eyes 
and ears wide open. Together go over 
the first plan. She will have friends on 
the way, or she will think of some very 
desirable addition. 

4. Study the almanac. The an- 
nouncements of stormy periods are gen- 
erally reliable, and may save your start- 
ing in the face of a three days’ north- 
easter. 
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5. Write to friends or even business 
acquaintances in the places where it is 
proposed to spend nights, asking them 
t» engage housing for you. This is an 
especially good plan for women in farm- 
ing communities. The introduction se- 
cures a guest’s treatment. 

6. Never fail to write after your safe 
turn home, thanking the friends who 
\ssisted you and sending them some 
vetty souvenir of your trip. 

Sometimes in country towns the post- 
uaster will recommend safe boarding 
laces, or the storekeeper might do so, 
ut if you manage in that way, nothing 
is known about you. A very helpful 
attitude toward a warm reception is per- 
f-ct frankness about one’s self and the 
ject of one’s journey. 

In remote country regions, if you 
‘ander so far afield, it is a gracious 
hing to entertain your hostess with 
me account of your experiences at 
distance. But remember news travels 
.rprisingly in country regions, and your 
‘me and knowledge of your eccentrici- 
s will travel farther than you will, 
and last in the village memory as long 
as in your own. On my journeys we 
have sketched, or collected, or. hunted 
gcnealogical dates. 

If you have no fad to take with you, 


make one. It will double the fun. If 
I were a brother and sister, both in one, 
I should like to take walking and trolley 
trips in this way, telephoning each morn- 
ing for my night’s entertainment, and 
studying botany, geology, colonial archi- 
tecture, or visiting historical spots. The 
express or the postal service could easily 
take home soiled garments and bring 
fresh ones. Any anxious home people 
could be communicated with by tele- 
phone daily; or, as I once did, it could 
be made positively amusing for them if 
a postal card were mailed from every 
postoffice passed, describing what had 
occurred since the last sent. But for 
two ladies I like the personal introduc- 
tion among farming people. In the 
cities I use the Christian association and 
women’s bureaus of recommendation. 

7. For open country, use a bicycle 
or automobile road map. It is useless to 
depend on guideboards. It has been 
always my fortune to receive polite re- 
plies to courteous inquiries; it is well, 
however, to ask direction only of respon- 
sible people. 

My bicycle trip just happened. News 
was wanted more quickly than the mails 
would bring it, and my suggestion that 
we ride fifteen miles on our wheels and 
get it was greeted first with a stare, 


College tourists ‘hitting the trail’’ in the Adirondacks 
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then with consideration, and finally with 
approval. The mother added an errand 
some miles farther on, then it was 
suggested we might as well go another 
day and visit an aunt, so the trip grew. 
It was conceived at 8, and 9 o’clock 
found us on the road. 

My last love is the trolley. It is 
cheaper and easier and more fun than 
any other kind of travel I ever tried. 
As soon as the routes are perfected let 
us all go west by trolley. It is sur- 
prising how little such a trip may cost. 
From my first visit I brought home half 
the money provided, still the supply was 
generous because the needs were uncer- 
tain. From the second visit I brought 
home two dollars and some cents, having 
been able that time to calculate more 
closely. On this excursion two people 
had been away from home ten days, and 
paid out forty-seven dollars. Of this 
sum five dollars and fifty cents went 
for carriage hire, which might have 
been easily dispensed with. More was 
paid for food on this trip than would 
fill my own requirements. There is 
great difference in the variety and 
quantity of food required by travelers. 
In our ease a dollar room each night 
sheltered two people. 

Always buy shoes for summer travel 
one letter wider than for winter use. 
Purchase them in the spring and wear 
them about the home until thoroughly 
broken. One should not have to think 
of their feet when traveling. It is well 
to follow the soldiers’ custom of taking 
sponge baths every night. Try also wear- 
ing strong sensible clothes. Save your 
best things for your friends to see at 
home. For a tired mother or.a nurse 
after long confinement let me suggest 
stopping alternate days in quiet shore 
towns, and choosing some especially 
pretty one for the Sabbath stop. Re- 
member also the change of clothes, 
which may save a sickness in case of an 
unexpected wetting. My willow suit 
ease is very much lighter than a leather 
one could possibly be, and it holds all 
I need. 

Why is it that people needing sea 
air don’t try tht coast steamers? One 
could see a great variety of marine 
view, of people and life between Florida 
and Nova Scotia. Perhaps the ordinary 
traveler wouldn’t care for a_ sailing 
voyage to the Azores, but it would not 
be strange if I were to go some time; 
and certainly I am going to Japan and 
Hawaii. 


Six College Girls’ Vacation 


By Jennie W. Steeves 
University of California 


HERE were six of us, and the 

ground on which we all met was 

that we were partially, and indeed 
principally, working our way through 
college. Freda and Margery worked 
three hours daily in the families of two 
of the faculty and received for this their 
board and room. Janet, Alice, Bertie 
and Lucille did light housekeeping, and 
very light it sometimes was, two working 
at typewriting in the college for twenty 
cents an hour; the other two earning a 
fluctuating and inadequate sum by desul- 
tory newspaper and magazine writing. 
We all needed an outing and at least 
a change of work. We must not only 
earn the money, but borrow it before- 
hand. We were of one accord as to what 
the outing should be: outdoor work; if 
possible, cherry picking. 

Early in the season we wrote to a 
number of orchardists in the fruit belt 
of northern California, with the result 
that we were promised work through the 
whole season, with tenting privileges, 
and were to receive the regular price ot 
a cent a pound for picking fruit. As 
the season was a short one, not extending 
over two weeks, it was stipulated that 
we were to work steadily while it lasted. 

We estimated that we could earn at 
least twelve dollars each, or one dollar 
per day, basing our estimate on what 
one of the girls knew about fruit picking. 
“We- will each borrow twelve dollars,” 
said the most practical of the girls, “and 
trust to Bertine’s thriftiness to make it 
cover our expenses. Further correspond- 
ence elicited the information that we 
could pitch our tents in a beautiful grove 
of redwoods, manzanita, alders and ma- 
drones, on the banks of a creek, one 
mile distant from the cherry orchard. 

“One tent,” said Janet, “will suflice 
for a dressing room. We will pitch our 
cots out of doors,” and Janet knew her 
climate, for this proved not only feasible 
but delightful. The expenses, then, on 
which we could reckon, were as follows: 
Rent of tent and six camp cots, fourteen 
dollars; railroad fares, ten dollars and 
eighty cents; second-hand camp stove, 
one dollar and fifty cents; utensils and 
dishes, the most primitive, three dollars ; 
groceries taken with us, eleven dollars 
and twenty-five cents; total of first out- 
lay, forty dollars and fifty-five cents. 
The groceries were purchased at 
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afield and earned twenty dol- 
lars more at raspberry pick- 
ing. We had from four to 
six weeks each of perfect 
rest and leisure. There was 
a swimming pool of small 
dimensions within forty 
yards of our camp, of which 
we all took advantage. 
Some friends who were in- 
terested in our experiment 
gave us, or loaned, rather, 
yards and yards of old bur- 
lap, faded chintzes and cre- 
tonnes, both in the shape of 
curtains and bedspreads, and 
this we used to screen our 
open-air cots by tacking it 
Noontime on the campus, University of Minnesota around tree trunks so that 
each girl had her bower. We 
wholesale, and included, besides sugar, built kitchen and dining room tables 
sap and condensed milk, beans, corn from.the boxes which held our groceries. 
meal, evaporated apples, cocoa, coffee and We came back with from two to five 
plot bread. As time went 
on we added one hundred 
pounds of graham flour, 
three dollars, purchased from 
the local grocer; two pounds 
o! butter per week, nine dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents; 
two quarts of milk per day, 
eizht dollars for two months; 
exgs, two dozen per week, at 
twenty cents a dozen, three 
dollars and twenty cents; 
the three latter supplied by 
the rancher whose cherries 
we picked. For fresh vegeta- 
bles we paid (including last 
year’s potatoes) an average 
of ten cents per day; total, **Yes, we're western college girls’’ 
twenty-nine dollars and fifty- 
five cents, or forty dollars and eighty dollars each, after having discharged our 
cents for food. debts, with a stock of health that has 
We netted eighty dollars at cherry pick- gone far toward carrying us safely 
ing, and then some of us went farther through the exigencies of another year. 


Some of Smith college's fragile pursuers of the arts and sciences 
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Drawn by Karl Anderson 


The college girl as Dr a. Stanley Hall and certain scientists see her is ‘‘agimicagenic,’’ ‘‘biologically 
bankrupt,’’ a physical weakling 
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Drawn by Karl Anderson 


As the rest of us see the college girl of to-day, she is setting the men a hot pace in athfetics as well 
as intellectual progress 
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A Homemade Sewing Screen 


By Grace Alexander Fowler 


HIS screen was de- 
signed with the idea 
of serving several pur- 
poses. Its dimensions were 
considered in relation to hiding a sta- 
tionary wash basin, but it would have 
been rather a superfluous bit of furniture 
with no other use. With materials and 
conveniences for working, however, fitted 
to its proportions, it is useful as well 
as pretty. 

The entire frame of the screen outside 
and inside is covered with flowered 
chintz in a wild rose design, stretched 
and held in place with brass-headed 
nails. The two wings on either side are 


attached by means of smal! 

brass hinges at the top and 

bottom. Extending across 

the entire top and bottom 
of the screen on the inside are quite full 
pockets gathered with a casing run 
through an inch-wide heading, provid- 
ing a place for mending, odd bits of sew- 
ing and embroidery. About fifteen 
inches from the top is a chintz-covered 
ledge into which small steel nails have 
been driven and clipped off for holding 
spools of cotton and silk thread of vari- 
ous colors, and just above the lower 
pocket a correspondingly covered shelf, 
made to tie up or to let down by means 
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of ribbon straps attached on either side 
is used to hold the work. Across this 
shelf, wide pink ribbon is bosely tied 
in a soft full bow. The narrow wing 
vn either side is filled with a succession 
of three long pockets, finished with a 
buttoned flap at the top, which furnish 
more places for work. Suspended by 
narrow ribbons from brass nails in the 
top of the framework are a little round 
-hintz-covered pincushion with a beaded 
rufte of the same material all around, 
a tiny needlebook, scissors, emery, bod- 
kin, darning ball, glove mender and 
beeswax. Across the plain, chintz-cov- 
ered back of the screen, half way 
between the top and bottom, is a folded 
band of the chintz tacked on with 
brass nails, through which the silver- 
vacked hat and clothes brushes and whisk 
broom are thrust. 

The space on the screen may be made 
-o lend itself to a number of variations 
ccording to the individuality and 
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particular needs of its owner. Likewise 
may the two-fold possibilities be varied. 
For instance, if the framework is built 
sufiiciently strong, one side of the screen 
may be used as a magazine and news- 
paper rack. Its convenience in a sitting 
room in that case is easily appreciated. 

Should it be desirable to transfer the 
sereen from place to place instead of 
stationary to permanently conceal one 
corner of a room, casters can be at- 
tached, and a speedy removal of all sew- 
ing paraphernalia from one place to 
another be made in a very simple man- 
ner. The screen is susceptible of nu- 
merous variations in its adornment, in 
the matter of colors and materials used. 
The accompanying engravings, from 
photographs, portray the one actually 
made, to serve as a model. 

The time and energy expended upon 
less useful and beautiful phases of 
domestic adornment might well be de- 
voted to choice specimens of furniture. 


Showing the lower part of the screen 
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Living room and study, compact yet homelike 


One’s Room an Expression of One’s Self 


By Elizabeth Hale Creevey 
Smith College 


Illustrated from Photographs by Katherine McClellan 


HE typical college room is as clearly 
an exploded myth as the typical 
college girl. One could never hope 

to pick one out of one thousand young 
women as representative of all. A thou- 
sand different personalities are there, 
each with its separate relation to the in- 
stitution of which it is a member. A 
girl’s individuality and the scope for its 
development are what make her college 
life a broad and inspiring experience, 
and so it is with the environment which 
she creates. The individuality of her 
room is what gives it value. 

There is something about the very 
word “den” that suggests intimacy and 
jollity. It brings to mind a comfortable 
couch, easy chairs, favorite books near 
at hand, warm colorings, and a sense of 
personal ownership. The rooms of which 
I shall speak are all of the species “den,” 
and to that extent are similar. They 


are unconventional. Their owners have 
had certain limitations of space to dea! 
with, for how to make a study, a sittin 
room, a tea room and a bed room all 
in one, and still make the 

artistic, is a baffling problem. Its sol 
tion, however, entails a combination 
comfort and convenience that she wh 
has once known wiil ever believe to | 
the ideal girl’s room. The graduate wi! 
take home her room as well as her store 
of higher philosophy, the difference bein 
that the former she will retain and im»! 
use of longer, perhaps, and more pra 
cally, surely, than the latter. Nor is there 
anything essentially collegiate abou' 
these ideas which she has made her own. 
There is even more opportunity for crea’ 
ing the atmosphere you desire in a hom: 
where materials are near at hand, and 1! 
is more an atmosphere than an applica- 
tion of esthetic rules that makes the den. 
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It is a mistake to think that. flags, 
posters, athletic devices and musical in- 
struments form the chief source of deco- 
ration in a college room. The freshman 
who leaves home with such a supply soon 
finds out her error, and learns by ob- 
servation that no artistic result can be 
obtained with those materials. She dis- 
covers that they are only valuable after 
acquiring some real meaning, and_ so, 
later on, her class banner may become 
one of the best loved objects in her room, 
but she treats her walls in general with 
consideration. She knows a few prin- 
ciples of the spacing and arrangement 
of pictures, and with them as a basis 
she proceeds with originality to develop 
her own ideas. She has, to put in her 
room, in the first place, certain inevi- 
table articles of furniture—the Morris 
chair, desk, table, bookcase, and a couch 
with its coverings. To these she may 
add whatever else her room dimensions 
and individual taste suggest. She may 


have a commodious window box, or a 
tea table with all its polished accessories, 
or a tabouret supporting some gracefu! 
Given now a harmonious rug, and 


fern. 
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the girl’s best loved books and pictures, 
and we have all that is needed to make 
“paradise enow.” 

With all these features in common, 
no two rooms are alike. To show how 
much personality plays in the use ot 
the same materials, let me describe two 
rooms that happen to be side by side in 
a dormitory at Smith college. One is 
dignified by the name suite, because a 
tiny bedroom opens into the study. This 
inner room is papered in delicate pink. 
and nothing save a few framed photo- 
graphs is on the walls. The. hangings 
are white and fluffy, and the whole effect 
one of exquisite daintiness. The adja- 
eent study is light green in tone, the 
rug being soft and velvety, and of a 
darker shade than the walls. The bay 
window is framed by looped curtains, 
white over green silk, and the sunlight 
is softened through them. The furniture 
is dark, and consists of a luxurious 
couch, a handsome table desk, upholstered 
chairs, and a round table in the center, 
covered with leather hides, and holding 
a prettily shaded lamp. <A bookease is 
built into one corner of the wall, a few 
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wefully arranged pictures form one of 
he greatest attractions in the room, and 
ie or two growing plants in the win- 
lows give a touch of living green to an 
rtistic whole. 

Now let us turn in next door. It is 
-trikingly decorated with a frieze of 
‘owered paper and dark red below. An 
ir of unconventionality pervades every- 
ing. A big oak desk is strewn with 
pers, and on the nearby table are a 

w magazine, Tolstoi’s What Is Art, 
everly of Graustark, Berenson’s Flor- 
‘utine Painters, and In the Bishop’s 
arriage. A big student’s lamp over- 
ooks these all alike. An Indian rug 
en the floor tones in with the walls’ 
coloring, and a huge Japanese umbrella 
~ suspended from the ceiling over the 
couch. There is a mandolin lying on 

chair, and on the wall between Mona 
Lisa and Christie’s Four-in-hand, hang 

pair of snowshoes. Some of the pic- 
ures are not quite straight, and the 
‘op of the bookease shows a little dust, 
hut in spite of that one would be rather 
tempted to pick at random from the 


literature on the table, enseonce one’s 
self among a few of those cushions, and 
settle down to a cozy evening of it. See, 
there is a package of chocolate right 
handy on the chair arm! 

To a certain extent a room of this 
sort, like Topsy. has “just growed,” and 
it is just that quality that makes it dear 
to the owner. What the girl likes best, 
even if it violates every rule laid down 
in a Hints to Young Housekeepers de- 
partment, goes into her room and helps 
to make her life congenial. She may 
not be conscious of expressing herself 
when the Mona Lisa and the snowshoes 
go up side by side. She on'y knows 
that the one delights her soul and rouses 
her imagination, while the other recalls 
the crispness and the snap of a fine win- 
ter’s tramp. 

The accompanying photographs are 
designed to show the likenesses and the 
character of the differences in some of 
the most pleasant end homelike rooms 
of Smith college. Each has its own key- 
note and particular attraction, which 
must be seen and felt. 
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Commander Crowfield’s Clam Chowder 


By Charles MclIlvaine 


OMMANDER CROWFIELD, 

U SN, retired, made his home in 

a pretty village, with an outlook 
over the sea and a plot of flower-decked 
ground where, with his lovely old wife 
and charming daughters, he spent rainy 
days knitting choice hammocks for pres- 
entation to his friends, or carving and 
rigging boats for his favorites among 
the boys. 

“T tell you, sir,” he used to say with 
an emphasis that could be heard above 
anything short of a hurricane, “the 
enormous increase in our coast trade, 
the constant plying of propellers and 
sidewheels over our clams, has destroyed 
their natural flavor; and the art of 
cooking them has been lost in the use 
of stoves, ranges and gasoline bust-ups. 
My mother’s clam chowder—sir, of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” The com- 
mander never explained to which he 
alluded, his mother or the clam chowder, 
but by the smack of his lips, the caress- 
ing of his stomach, and the ravenous 
twinkle of his eyes, one was forced to the 
belief that his ideas of future b!essed- 
ness were largely associated with the 
chowder. His wife tried, four of his 
daughters tried, he tried himself, to 
cook clam chowder “just right.” The 
commander ate largely and smiled gra- 
ciously, but the assembled family could 
see by the cock of his nose and his 
faraway, reminiscent look after he 
folded his napkin, that his mind was 
upon the old home fireplace of half a 
century ago. 

He was left to dine alone, one day, 
save for the presence of the youngest 
daughter, now eighteen years of age. 
Even the cook was off for the day. When 
the two sat at the table, Bertie Crowtield, 
flushed, bright-eyed, said, as she un- 
covered a steaming dish and wielded a 
generous ladle: “Papa, dear, I have a 
surprise for you. I have made a clam 
chowder for you. I have listened to 
your recipe, and watched mamma and 
sisters, and you, cook clam chowder for 
years, and wanted to cook one myself. 
No one would let me. I had my chance 
to-day. 1 cooked one. There is not the 
weest, tiniest little bit of a variation 
from the way I have heard you tell, a 
hundred times, that Grandmother Crow- 
field cooked it. I even made a wood 


fire on the kitchen hearth and nearly 
smoked my eyes out. I do hope you wil! 
like it. I was awfully particular how | 
chopped the clams. I got a piece of 
seasoned oak plank from a earpenter’s 
shop Gust like grandmother had) and [ 
chopped the clams with two cleavers, 
both going as fast as I could chop, till 
thought my wrists wou'ld come loose. 
I did everything just right. I do hope 
they will please you.” 

The commander fairly beamed upon 
his child, after taking a second spoon- 
ful to be sure of his opinion, “Just 
right, my dear! Excellent! Prime! 
Luscious! The same smoothness, the 
same delicious flavor my good mother 
preserved in all she cooked! Come, kiss 
me, dear! I have not had such a treat 
since I was a boy. You, the baby, beat 
us all! This is real, genuine, home, 
old-fashioned clam chowder!” 

Bertie was in raptures. So much so, 
that she criticised the omissions of the 
other members of the family, and 
explained that good cooking was, of 
necessity, an exact science. She rose to 
go to the kitchen, “For,” she said, 
“another surprise.” 

“Don’t, dear,” exclaimed her father. 
“T cannot eat another mouthful. My 
cargo is stowed. I am loaded to the 
hatches. Not another mouthful. [ 
would not exchange the taste of that 
chowder for any other in the wide 
world,” 

But Bertie was off. In an instant 
she returned. Her face was drawn, 
tears stood in her eyes. She gazed at 
the empty clam dish as if looking into 
the grave of a dear departed. 

“Why, what—what on earth is the 
m>tter, daughter?” asked her father. 

“Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tears, “I forgot to put in the 
clams. They are on the board in the 
kitchen—just—just where I chepped 
them!” 

“There is some mistake, my dear. 
Some great mistake. The clams were 
in the chowder. I never tasted better. 
Iiand me my pipe, please. You will 
find you are mistaken. Impossible. 
No one knows the true flavor of clams 
better than I do.” But Commander 
Crowfield never again criticised the 
cooking of clam chowder. 
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THROUGH COLLEGE EYES 


Illustrations by Maud Tousey, Tufts College 


| ITAVE in mind, a girl who left the 


farm for a five years’ course in 

college, writes Myrtle Kauffman from 
the Nebraska state university. Her va- 
cations were spent helpimg mother and 
brightening the home by her presence 
and cheer, Each vacation was hailed 
with delight by the whole 
family, for they knew what 
a store of new ideas and im- 
provements she would bring 
with her. The last year of 
college had searecely closed 
when she was called home 
by the death of her mother. 
The blow was great, yet in 
all her sorrow she shouldered 
the burdens and comforted 
the bereaved family as best 
she could. She mothered the 
two brothers, aged fifteen 
and seventeen, respectively 
just the age to ke easily led 
away from home. Her even- 
ings were given over to their 
amusement and gradually drifted into 
systematie study, from which they de- 
rived the inspiration for a college course 
themselves. She talked over crops and 
methods of planting with her father, 
suggested the possibilities of system- 
atically draining the old swamp lot and 


A ireshman 


applied the hints she gained from a 
visit to a large experiment creamery in 
her care of the home dairy and butter- 
making. 

When typhoid fever broke out in the 
neighborhood she analyzed the water 
from the schoolhouse well, situated near 
a sluggish stream. Here she 
found the secret and quietly 
informed the doctor. She 
never forced information 
upon people, nor seemed to 
feel herself superior to them; 
and everyone loved her. She 
carried many a_ schoolgirl’s 
trials on her heart. She was 
an ever ready helper in 
time of need and had a 
smile for everyone. 

I think she found the 
highest calling and reaped 
tenfold more benefit than 
the selfish girl. 

This example, adds Miss 
Kauffman, is one among 
thousands. City homes, as well, are in- 
fluenced by the daughter’s education. 


ERE is a verbal sketch of the Smith 
college student and her longing for 
home, as drawn by Elsie Rosen- 

berg: The freshman, ’mid tears and lam- 
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entations, whiles away her first term at college 
cutting out strings of paper dolls, from which 
one is .daily dropped into the ever welcome 
waste basket. Another doll torn off—another «ay 
nearer Christmas vacation, another day nearer 
home. But after the first vacation, things take 
on a brighter aspect: those memorable collese 
friendships begin to form themselves, and, while 
becoming more content here, not one girl amoug 
us for a single moment loses sight of home, or 
the love for it. If an opponent of college fur 
women, on the ground of alienation of home 
affection, could see how anxiously and im))i- 
tiently the girls wait for home news four tims 
a day, with never lagging interest, he wou!d have 
to yield his argument. For mail time is t!i 
hour of the day, and the mail man as import:::! 
as—the president himself. All of which goes io 
prove, not that we love the president less, ah nv! 
but that we love our homes more. Yes, mor 
than the president. more than the college, more 
then these very friendships which mean so much 
to us; not only during the collegiate period, but 
during our whole lives. 

But what becomes of the host of friends anid 
acquaintances whom one leaves at home, while 
on the search 
for that more 
satisfying 
companion, 
education? 
Here you, who 
would fain 


me, have the 


argument apparently on your side. Yes, it is 
true that year by year we lose our social foot- 
ing; year by year our circle of acquaintances 
shrinks, until, after four years, one is virtually 
a stranger in a strange land. It is perhaps not 
flattering to find how quickly we are forgotten, 
how easily others fill our place, but even this 
has its advantage. The friends of ante-collegiate 
days are often not those whom we should choose 
later in life, and so we have the golden oppor- 
tunity of a second choice, and that at a time 
when we have learned the art of choosing with 
discretion. Is this not sufficient to offset the 
temporary disadvantages that a young graduate 
experiences upon her first return home / 

There seems to be a prevalent idea that the 
most unnatural kind of girl is essentially a 
college production. It is true that there are 
some such in college, but they are the exception, 
not the rule; besides, such girls are not confined 
to the boundaries of a college campus. 


IRLS who study domestic science are enthu- 
siastie over it. They like it and they are 
impressed with its importance. On_ the 
other hand, as might be expected, students of the 
classical colleges in many instances reflect the 
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views of their instructors that home science cannot 
well be made to serve for discipline and culture 
but should be acquired subsequent to the four 
years’ course. When this essential branch shall 
have received due recognition as a science, the views, 
for example, of Prudence Pratt of the University 
of Minnesota, which follow, may perhaps take home 
science into her admirable scheme of education. 
She writes: 

1 think there is place for a word of warning to 
girls against hurrying too soon into this profes- 
sional study of housekeeping at the expense of a 
more general education. Of course the ideal way 
would be to get the general education first and the 
domestie science after, or at the same time; but 
if one or the other must be crowded out, I am not 
at all sure that it should not be the domestic part. 
What are, after all, the qualities that are most 
esscntial to the woman who would become a home- 
maker in the broadest sense of the term? Are they 
the ability to keep her household machinery running 
smoothly with the least expenditure of time and 
energy’ Or the business capacity by means of 
which she can make her requirements co-operate 
with her husband’s income? Or even the good old 
virtue of being able 
to keep her family 
eomfortable and 
well fed? These at- 
tainments are, in- 
deed, indispensab!e 
in any housekeeper, 
and she who finds 
herself unable to 
practice them will 
be in a sad plight. 


beautiful occupation ¢ 


may be a marvel at 


for her own children. 
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A wife and mother 


Senior dramatics 


But are they the qualities most to be sought after 
when a girl has a whole university curriculum to 
choose from in preparing herself for this most 


is called to a vocation so 
responsible, so high and so holy that there is nothing 
in the whole realm of education in the way of mind 
training or character building that affords too ideal- 
istic a preparation for it. 
a woman needs thrift and practical genius, but she 
needs other virtues far more. 
ness and broad-mindedness, patience, sympathy and 
moral beauty. These are the first things to seek 
and the others wiil be added unto them. A woman 
management in household 
economy, and not have the refinement and “sweet 
reasonableness” that will make her a fit companion 
She may supply her husband 
bountifully with weil cooked food, and starve his 
whole life for lack of intelligent sympathy. Tf, 
then, it is mind and soul development which a 
woman needs first of all in fitting herself to be a 
homemaker, why should she not, if she can go to 
coliege, take those studies which will give her this 
Lichts out atter—itis nowtwelve broader, more fundamental training? 


To be a true homemaker 


They are reasonable- 
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HE chief avenue to the modern 

man’s heart, avers Margaret Bell 

of the Ohio state university, is 
through his stomach. What better dower 
then, she asks, can the college bride 
bring to her husband than a knowledge 
of food economies? Under such a course 
she has considered the evolution of 
society as affected by food conditions; 
she knows the 
functions of the 
various foods; 
the history and 
manwfacture of 
food materials. 
Her ability to 
prepare them 
properly for the 
table is certainly 
not the least of 
her accomplish- 
ments. If she be 
smiled on by 
Dame Fortune 
and have ser- 
vants in charge, 
her knowledge is 
even more bene- 
ficial, for with 
both maid and 
mistress flounder- 
ing in the mire 
of uncertainty as 
to the choice and 
preparation of 
his food there is 
little hope for the 
master. If more 
of the domestic 
course has been 
taken than the 
food economics, 
our fair student 
has doubtless 
gone into the 
subject of house- 
hold economics. 
She has consid- 
ered the best location for a house, its 
hygienie and sanitary construction and 
arrangement, she has learned about 
water supplies and drainage, the heating. 
lighting and ventilation systems, and 
even the care of the plumbing. What a 
help to a husband whose time is taken 
up with his work, whether he be a 
banker or a breadwinner! Aside from 
these considerations—which are, for- 
sooth, a daring peep into the future, for 
cf course most college girls are singing 
the praises of the “bachelor 1maid”— 
there is another valuab'e phase of the 


“A’stitch in time saves nine’’ the cost of m: terial, 


domestic science courses. In the labora- 
tories and during the friendly discys- 
sions of the class room, far more real 
friendship is promoted among the girls 
than in those classes in which 
meet only an hour for perhaps two or 
three days in the week. So may the 
domestie science movement prosper; {lie 
college course most nearly allied to te 
home. 


GLIMPSE of the 

severely practical 

work in domesiie 

science required of the 

students of some of 

the state universitics 

and other colleges of 

the western states is 

afforded by a student 

of the state agricy!- 

tural college in Man- 

hattan, Kansas. ki - 

ferring to her routine, 

she writes: We are 

taught how to sew, 

which no woman 

afford not to know. 

First, we are taug)it 

to make our under- 

garments, and then a 

dress, which may be 

lined or unlined, We 

further learn the value 

of the different foods, 

and the proportion in 

which they should le 

given in our daily dict. 

We prenare the veri- 

ous foods in p'easing 

and practical method-; 

we have the privilege 

also of preparing and 

serving a meal each 

day for the faculty. 

In this way we learn 

] 

and how one food may 

be substituted for another having thie 
same nuiritive value, where economy 
would not permit the use of the latter. 
Under the subject of home furnishing 
we ure taught how to furnish a home 
with all the modern equipment, in tic 
most economical manner. Under home 
nursing we learn not only to eare for a 
cick person but to understand different 
diseases, and how they may be pre- 
vented. There is no other place in iy 
college life in which I have obtained 
the practical knowledge and experience 
that is necessary for a true Christian 
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home, as in our domestic science de- 
partment, 


HE training of the infant mind— 
what phase of the college course 
shall best serve to equip a young 
woman for that? A Barnard college 
senior (Columbia university, New York 
city) has solved the problem to her 
satisfaction, and her 
interpretation of her 
college work and op- 
portunities is lib- 
eral one: 
if the student be 
so fortunate as_ to 
have access to classes 
where the chemistry 
of foods is taught as 
well as the chemistry 
of theory; or where 
applied psychology 
puts to practical use 
the theoretical 
ground she has cov- 
ered, let her go into 
those elasses just as 
quickly as she pos- 
sibly can! I would 
not for much haye 
missed the course I 
managed to get in 
applied psychology : it 
not only led me to 
understand my own 
studies and how to 
manage them better; 
but if ever [ have to 
do with little ones, | 
shall understand bet- 
ter how to manage 
and train and under- 
tond them. <A. girl 
cai afford to have 


T 


such knowledge. But Mid year exams 


in training the aver- 

age girl the life outside the lecture room 
is as important as any other part. For 
instance, Mary Ann, a girl who, before 
he came to college, never took respon- 
sibility or developed any ideas of her 
own in her life, is requested to organize 
and carry through a elass entertainment. 
At first Mary Ann is appalled, but she 
never thinks of backing’ out, for two 
reasons: first, because class loyalty 
woull never let her back out of any- 
thing unless she were positively ill; and 
second, because after the class has once 
made its choice her resignation wouldn’t 
be accepted even if she tendered it. 
Accordingly, she accepts the inevitable, 


and sets her wits at work, finally 
evolving a scheme which delights the 
whole class, and none more than Mary 
Ann herself, to think that she was able 
to evolve it. A few more such ocea- 
sions, and she has gained a quiet con- 
fidence in her own powers that will 
stand her in wonderfully good stead 
in serious emergencies by and by. 
Indeed, the whole 
make-up of coilege 
lifs, its system of 
class organization 
znd oftice holding, its 
self-government, its 
elective system of 
studies, the very ex- 
aminations, and they 
in no small degree, 
are combining to give 
her the calm judg- 
ment, the quiet con- 
fidence in her own 
ability, the power to 
meet unfalteringly 
the unexpected or 
trying circumstance, 
and, above all, the 
poise (perhaps a sum- 
ming up of all) 
which it seems to me 
a wife ought to have, 
and a mother must 
have, if she would 
acquit herself wort)- 
ily in her high eail- 
ing. 


STUDY of the 
A principles of 

economics and 
the problems of soci- 
ology, I consider to 
be of great benefit to 
a girl in fitting her 
for the duties and 
responsibilities of the homemaker, says 
another student of the Ohio - state 
university. I believe, however, that it is 
not one course or several courses of study 
that is the greatest benefit, but the train- 
ing of heart as well as of mind. Asso- 
ciation with the professors and youn 
men and women of different types makes 
a girl more sympathetic, more unselfish, 
more generous in her judgment and tits 
her to be a better wife and mother. 


T does not make very much difference 
just what studies a girl takes so long 
as she gets discipline from them and 

such a general knowledge of literature, 
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science and art as shall enable her to feel at 
home with educated people, with books, and with 
the living questions of the day. This the con- 
viction of Miss Kennedy of the University of 
Minnesota. The one great benefit to be derived 
from all study is the power of concentrating the 
mind. The college girl who has acquired this 
power has a treasure which will be of never- 
failing value to her. Then she must learn to 
be sympathetic. Courses in literature, econom- 
ics, sociology, ete, will tend to broaden her 
sympathies, but, above all, her contact with her 
fellow students, many of whom may be less 
fortunate than she. The social life at college 
should be one of the most potent forces in a girl’s 
development. Let each one have a high stand- 
ard of social life, let her learn to make social 
intercourse an uplifting influence and an inspira- 
tion, and when she goes to her home she will 
have in her possession a tremendous foree for 
bettering and brightening the lives of those 
about her. At college a girl trains not only her 
mind but her body. From experience she learns 
to know the value of good food, pure air and 
systematic exercise as she might in no other 
place. She learns to preserve her health and 
strength and is fit- 
ted to help others do 
the same. 


USIC is by no 
means to be 
overlooked in 
the higher educa- 
tion; indeed, it is 
destined, we believe, 
to oceupy far 
more important The indispensable spread 
place in the near 
future. We all know, writes a student of Northwestern 
university, how much pleasanter is the household 
where the routine of life is broken by hours spent in 
singing or listening to good music. Children are more 
susceptible to music than to almost any other thing, and 
should we not try to fit ourselves for the proper train- 
ing of our little ones, that they may be led to live 
good and true lives? The religious life, as Mildred 
Faville of the University of Chicago says, is the 
foundation upon which every home should rest aud 
from which it should depend. Advancement in rcli- 
gious thought and research is as sure as in every other 
phase of life, and every college woman who has lived 
the life of her college cannot reject the fact that the 
opportunities for religious training are among ft! 
greatest offered to students. It rests with the home- 
makers to bring the new religion of freedom into pric- 
tice. Clothes, says a Smith college senior, have not 
a little influence. At college a girl’s ability and per- 
sonality are supposed to make her place for her, but 
personality is sometimes slow in being felt, and a 
good appearance creates at once a favorable impres- 
The we2k-end with friends * sion, which smooths the way to larger acquaintance. 
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The Housewife Who Must Beg 


By An Attorney-at-Law 


ANY of this world’s marital dif- 

ficulties occur, I believe, by reason 

solely of moneQ the lack of it, or 
ihe disposition of it. A close student of 
men and women as men and women go, 
might without hesitation declare that 
happiness consists in the possession of 
a reasonable sum of money with fuil 
liberty to spend it according to one’s 
desire, without let, hindrance or ac- 
count; without the fear, favor, threats 
or compulsion of any other person. It 
seems at first blush a narrow view to 
take; but let the man or woman who 
reads it egnsider in its fullness what it 
really means. 

Ilere is a man with a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year; he earns it and 
ects a stated portion of it every week 
or every month. He goes to the cash- 
ier’s window and draws it; it is his 
right. He spends it as he pleases, per- 
haps wisely, foolishly perhaps. But he 
is master of it. Cut the ground under 
his feet and reduce his stipend to five 
thousand. He groans at first, but still 
he draws his pay; he is master of it, it 
is his. Now, from that independent 
footing, plunge him into the abyss of 
dependence. Deprive him of his income, 
‘nud plaee him in the home of his rich 
rother, a kind, affectionate kinsman, 
ready to share his bed, board, comfort 

ith him. He lacks for nothing, this 
poor man, except—money. He does not 
lack for that. 

“Command my _ purse,” says his 
wealthy brother, “when you want money, 
come to me.” 

What does it mean? Beggary. Te 
hegs not on the publie street, but in 
private, of his brother. His independ- 
enee is an unknown quantity; his hap- 
piness has gone. Deep lines carve his 
Tace, 

“Ah,” he sighs to himself, “if IT could 
earn five dollars a week, and eall it my 
own, and spend it as I please!” He is 
miserable. So would anybody be. He 
must ask, not as of right, for the thing 


he wants. He must account for the 
thing he gets. 

At one time Joseph Bonaparte lived 
in the state of New Jersey. He con- 
tracted bills, many of them. When he 
returned to Europe, tradesmen followed 
him with big accounts. They found 
him in a palace, surrounded by every 
evidence of luxury, with every conven- 
ience, every comfort. 

“It is not I,” he told them, “who 
provide these things.” Figuratively he 
turned his pockets inside out; he had 
not a dollar in the world that he could 
‘all his own. He was a man hampered, 
haggard, worried—by the lack of money 
that he could call his own; to which he 
had a right. 

This condition of dependence, of beg- 
gary, is the condition of three house- 
wives out of every four. A woman asks 
for money, not as of right, but by way 
of favor. 

“You can have all the money you 
want,” says the lord of the manor in 
the morning. 

“This morning,” answers his hand- 
maiden, “I want ten dollars.” She gets 
it. In the evening, when he comes 
home from business she holds out the 
hand of suppliance. 

“T want ten dollars more,” she says. 
Ile draws back, aghast. 

Sut,” and he almost chokes, “w— 
what did you do with the ten dollars 
that IT gave you when I went to-day?” 

Either she tells, or she does not tell. 
She may have spent it wisely, or not too 
well. In either ease she is unhappy. 
He has not kept faith with her; he said 
she could have all the money that she 
wanted. He didn’t mean it; of course 
she knows that; there is a limit to all 
things. But he is not even reasonable 
about it. 

“What do you want with—moncey,” 
he may inquire, “or, with so much. I 
pay the bills; you have everything you 
need—” 

“Except money, 
I want it.” 

Now, there are always two sides. There 
are women who want more money than 


” is her answer, “when 
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they ought to have; there are women 
who do not get as much as they really 
need. Sometimes “he,” as they say in 
the provinces, sometimes “he” is right, 
sometimes “she.” What’s the trouble, 
then? How can we strike a happy 
medium ? 

The adoption of business principles in 
the home is not only one of the ways to 
obtain happiness, it is the only way. We 
are speaking now of the average house- 
hold composed of an average man and 
an average woman. And here is the 
first step toward happiness: First, the 
husband must have the absolute right 
to refuse money to the wife; second, the 
wife must have the absolute right to 
demand money from the husband. It 
doesn’t look like affection, it doesn’t 
seem connubial. But analyze it. 

The salaried clerk goes to his em- 
ployer. “Mr Jones,” he says, “can I get 
a check for this week’s salary?’ 

“To be sure,” answers his employer, 
“it’s due to-day. And here it is.” 

There is a right demanded; conceded, 
recognized. The same clerk, after he 
gets his check, goes back and says: 
“Give me ten dollars more.” His em- 
ployer shakes his head. “You have no 
right to it,’ he says. It is a refusal 
with which the clerk cannot find fault. 
There is complete understanding. 

Now, for the application. The hus- 
band says to his wife: “Mary Ann, I 
am earning one hundred dollars per 
month. I am willing to devote sixty 
collars per month to you, to the keep of 
the house, to board and clothes. (Or, 
seventy-five dollars, as the case may be.) 
I am going to pay you fifteen dollars per 
week, and you must do the rest. You 
must pay the bills, the rent, the food, 
clothe yourself; do it all on sixty dollars 
per month. But you'll get a stated sum 
every week. Every Saturday you'll get 
your money.” 

Of course, if he is considerate, he will 
find out from his wife just how much 
she needs. 

What is the result of this arrange- 
ment? Carry it out for a year. As- 
sume, for instance, that madam has set 
her mind upon a sealskin jacket; that 
out of sixty dollars per month she can 
save toward it the sum of ten dollars; 
that she can get a jacket for one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Assume that 
it is the crowning triumph of her life 
to get that jacket. Presto, at the end 
of a year she has gratified her wish; it 
is no business of her husband’s that she 


has put her saVings to that end; he has 
no word to say about it. He has kept 
his contract; she has kept hers. 

Imagine the wife of a twelve hundred 
dollars a year man holding out her |iand 
at breakfast time and asking for one 
hundred and twenty dollars cold cash 
to buy a sealskin sacque! 

“You—you must be reasonable, 
Emily,” he would say. 

But, of course, we must take huinan 
nature as we find it. Many a twelve 
hundred dollars a year man has married 
a woman with twenty-four hundred <o)- 
lars a year ideas. Many a woman (({)his 
is said deliberately and advisedly) « t- 
ting the sixty dollars per month in her 
hands would spend it on anything }ut 
bills; would push the unpaid bills on to 
the first of the following month. Thijs 
kind of woman is one difficult to deal 
with, whether she does this sort of thiig 
intelligently, or blindly. 

The remedy is clear. A man is, we 
may say, financial master of his howse- 
hold. Let him decree that his monthly 
bills be kept within bounds. Let hii, 
then, pay his own bills himself, bills 
for rent, coal, food, help, ete, out of iis 
salary, and then give his wife regular'y 
each week or each month her stipend to 
spend or fritter away or throw away as 
she sees fit, even though it is but one 
dollar per week. Let it be regular; let 
it be hers; paid to her as of right. 

The man we have in mind just now is 
a man whose income is eaten up larg ly 
by necessary expenses. (Heaven hve!p 
the household of an extravagant hu-- 
band or an extravagant wife!) T 
average man is very apt to “kick” when 
the allowance question is presented to 
his mind. He really do+sn’t see how it 
can be done. Let his wife come to him; 
she will get what money he ean spare; 
he will do all he can for-her. He is 
honest about it; he means well; but he 
doesn’t understand. 

How much better it is for him to pay 
his wife an allowance! His wife is 
honest, but she is human. If she is to 
get money from him whenever she wants 
it, she will do two things: first, she will 
be inclined to spend it as soon as she 
gets it. for she knows she can get more: 
secondly, she will not go to him (because 
she is honest) until it isall gone. Shi 
cannot say to him in the morning: 
“Give me ten dollars,” and then tak: 
the ten and put it into her bank, an 
hold out her hand again at night; 
because, if she has the ten in bank, 
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she hardly needs ten more for her im- 
mediate need or pleasure, she cannot 
honestly ask for it. And then, the 
humiliation of it all. There is nothing 
more humiliating than having to ask 
for money. Why. from time immemo- 
rial, who have been the outeasts? The 
tax gatherers, the publicans, the con- 
stables, the collectors, the.duns. And 
yet they have a right to ask; the law 
stalks majestically behind them. 

And yet the wives of to-day are 
engaged in this genteel process of hold- 
ing out their hands for something that 
is their due. You ean picture them in 
your mind’s eye, about to make a requi- 
sition. 

“My,” exclaims such a wife, “I do 
hope ‘he’ is in good humor to-night, for 
I need some money.” And she waits 
till after supper, and darts here and 
there, showering upon him this little 
attention and that, all for the purpose 
of working up to the psychological 
moment when she will dare to ask. 

“Ah,” says some man, “you're talking 
about one kind of a woman. You don’t 
know my wife. You couldn't enter into 
any business transaction with her. Why, 
1 don’t even dare to let her know when 
[| have money in my pocket. I suppose 
she’s like the most of them. But she 
certainly keeps me on the move.” 

Ile knows, this man. And he speaks 
truth. There are women who have a 
tine disregard of their husband's ability 
to pay. There are women who insist 
constantly on living beyond their hus- 
bands’ income. These are not true 
women. Any woman, who, knowing 
that her husband’s income is twelve 
hundred dollars per year, needlessly 
spends a larger sum, is a thief. Strong 
term, but it tits. A man who needlessly 
lives beyond his means is nothing but 
a thief. 

There is much too fine a distinction 
hetween kleptomania, and the habit 
of charging when there’s naught to pay 
the fiddler, The extravagant husband, 
the extravagant wife, if they are reason- 
ing animals, can be curbed by moral 
suasion; they ought to be held in with 
a tight rein. If they cannot be reasoned 
with, it is bad enough. There are 
drunkards in some families; skeletons 
in some family closets. The extravagant 
class may as well take their place with 
the rest of the calamities. 

A man eame to me the other day, 
in my professional capacity, and asked 
me, in despair, what to do. Ile told me 


that his wife had all the virtues but 
one. She would go to store after store 
and order anything she wanted, all the 
time, and have it charged to him. I 
knew the man, and I knew the woman. 
I happened to know that he was right 
and that she was wrong; she had a 
reputation for woful extravagance 
“What can I do?’ wailed this man. 
“This is awful. I can’t stand it. But 
I ean’t have a scandal. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

There was but one thing to do, con- 
sistent with reason and honor. He 
went from my office, interviewed each de- 
partment store that had extended credit 
to his wife, and ordered them to stop 
eredit. They did it. There was a flurry 
in his home, and then, it all blew over. 
He did right. He was the master, in 
that sense of the word. It was his 
right to dictate in that regard. But, 
this man had made two serious mistakes. 
He had never, before that time, told his 
wife the actual amount of his income; 
he had never given her a dollar wnless 
she asked him for it. She didn’t like to 
ask for it; she drifted into the pleas- 
anter habit of charging, a delightful 
habit, with pyrotechnic after effects. 

On the other hand, T know a woman, 
the wife of a prominent man, who will 
skimp and skimp and economize to the 
last degree to save five dollars in house- 
hold expenses in a week; she has no 
allowance; but her duty as a housewife 
impels her to cut down and keep cutting 
down the weekly bills, that the lord of 
the manor may not have to pay so much. 
She does it to save his pocketbook; she 
gets no reward. And he, poor man, will 
spend fifty dollars in an afternoon, on a 
fishing trip or some other sport consist- 
ent with the living of a simple life. 

Think for an instant what business- 
happiness could be introduced into the 
lives of all these people, by a_ little 
system—a little regularity, a little un- 
derstanding. It is what the common- 
sense wives of this age are clamoring 
for; independence in money matters; a 
stated stipend, no matter how small it 
may be, so long as it is consistent and 
reasonable. 

This business relation ought not to be 
limited to the relation of husband and 
wife. Ilow much do the children know 
of the value of money? Nothing, 
unless they are taught. 

Suppose that Johnny, fourteen years 
of age, had the slender pittance of five 
cents per week, a stated stipend. 
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” says his 


“Can you buy this, Johnny, 
friend, “it only costs a dollar.” 

“Maybe I can,” says Johnny, “I'll 
figure up.” He figures up. He finds 
that it will take him twenty weeks to 
get it, but he can do it. The time 
comes when he gets it. What? Some- 
thing too high priced for his mother to 
buy for him, something that he would 
have given his eyes for. What is it 
worth to Johnny? Well, he knows what 
it cost. It cost him twenty weeks of 
self-abnegation. He stopped chewing 
gum for twenty weeks, stopped eating 
candy, stopped smoking cigarets. The 
thing he has purchased does not cost a 
paltry dollar. It has cost him inge- 
nuity, the sweat of his brow, Johnny’s 
life blood is in that gaudy thing. And 
it hasn’t cost his mother anything, nor 
his father. He, Johnny, the independ- 
ent young business man, has learned 
how to be independent, how to save; he 
is the master of his own little fortune. 
He is not a beggar. 

Allowances to children from parents 
of moderate means ought to be very 
small, but they ought to be regular, and 
the parent, in my estimation, ought to 
keep his hands off. I don’t mean, by 
this, that he should permit the boy or 
girl to indulge in injurious, evil or 
deleterious purchases. Jle must keep 
his eye upon his offspring, of course, but 
beyond that, Jet the child manipulate bis 
own financial forces in the manner that 
seems best to him. 


Unanimous for the Allowance 


VERY letter reecived from a college 
student in answer to the Editor’s 
questions concerning allowances 

was pronounced in favor of the allow- 
ance system. The accompanying letters 
reflect the prevailing sentiment. 


A Sreapyixa who 
have for the first year or two, perhaps, 
“eotten along” by writing to their fathers 
whenever they needed more money, who 
have eagerly torn open the envelope to 
find that the amount inelosed would 
make no impression upon their debts, or 
who, finding it Targer than they had 
hoped, promptly run up bigger bills than 
ever on the strength of their “feeling 
wealthy,” who were forced to send home 
these bills with much abasement of spirit 
that all their silly expenditures should 
be known—these girls all sooner or later 
welcome the fixed allowance with a sigh 


of relief. There is the allowance mailed 
every month from home, but there again 
one is likely to spend it all before the 
month is half over, and then come the 
inevitable bills, or even borrowing from 
friends if a good play comes to town. 

But where a semester’s allowance, a 
fair and generous amount computed 
from the old haphazard expenditures, 
and covering clearly certain things, 
books and doctors’ bills, for instance, 
excepted—when such a sum is placed in 
the town bank, and the girl hag for the 
first time been given her own bank book 
and a check book, the use of which she 
is made to clearly understand, there is 
certainly a steadying influence that is 
very beneficial. She may have left the 
pages of her old “account book” quite 
pure and white after the first month, 
but the stubs of her check book will be 
carefully filled out, for she has a healthy 
dread of overdrawing her account, and 
when a bill is paid, she will look ahead 
and see just what the “amount carried 
forward” may be. 

Does the allowance system make her 
stingy? Well, of course, the girl who 
sees how small that “amount carried for- 
ward” has become may decide that she 
cannot after all take a senior to dinner 
and Ethe! Barrymore, but will have to 
go “Dutch” with some classmates in 
cheap seats. But if one of the largest 
checks drawn early in the semester was 
made payable to the florist from home, 
many boxes were dispatched to the 
seniors and others, too—can we justly 
accuse the girl of stinginess? J. Van R, 

Extravacance—At first, girls who have 
been “mother’s darlings” at home, and 
shielded from any thoughts of money, 
will find it difficult to know just how to 
make an allowance last, but they will 
learn. In college towns the dealers are 
all delighted to have the students run 
bills, which usually go to a far greater 
extent than separate purchases. But 
gradually the girl learns to weigh the 
value of expensive and inexpensive pleas- 
ures, and perecives that there are many 
joys which cost little. 

Often a poor girl is assigned as thie 
roommate of a wealthy girl. This has 
advantages for both, each having much 
to learn from the other. Frequently 
the wealthy girl wakes up to find her 
roommate doing much for her class; 
holding positions of honor and responsi- 
bility for which her fight with limited 
means has really rendered her competent 
by making her resourceful. Then it is 
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that the wealthy girl alarms her parents 
by requesting to be kept within a certain 
allowance for the next year, that she 
may understand the life of the majority 
of college students. New-rich parents 
do not realize the wrong they do in 
allowing a daughter in college to dress 
in class as though at a reception, with 
her ermine-trimmed suit, and to spend 
money as though it grew on trees. This 
creates discontent among many fellow- 
students, and gives them exaggerated 
ideas of life among people who have un- 
limited incomes. America is still finding 
herself in the edueational movements, 
and the last word has not been said upon 
the subject of uniformity of dress in our 
great women’s colleges. Living upon 
any allowance means, at some time, a 
personal sacrifice, and only by personal 
experience can the college girl come to 
have a broader sympathy and under- 
standing of life as it is to people gen- 
erally—a series of self-sacrifices. Kath- 
erine Powell, Smith College. 


Tue Amount of money that is spent 
foolishly by college girls, especially in 
their first year at college, is surprising. 
Habits of extravagance are formed which 
many an unhappy parent tries in vain 
io remedy. These habits are chiefly the 
fault of the ignorance of financial mat- 
ters in which the girl has been allowed 
to grow up. The best remedy is to give 
the girl an allowance. This will save 
many a bill for the parents, as well as 
giving the girl more real pleasure and 
many valuable lessons in economy. 

A frequent remark from college girls 
is: “Oh, IT am longing to be earning my 
own money so that I can feel independ- 
ent.” The girls who have no allowances, 
so far as my observation goes, are divided 
into those who write home for money 
until long-suffering parents are forced 
to forbid their spending so unwisely, and 
those just now quoted. The latter deny 
themselves pleasures which their parents 
would gladly have them enjoy, solely be- 
cause they hate to be “always asking for 
money.” Both classes in the end would 
he happier as well as better off with an 
allowance. 

Does an allowance make a girl stingy? 
No, not a college girl,:at least. There 
are too many influences to counteract 
this tendency. Public sentiment is too 
much against it. It is very rarely that 
a college girl is found who is stingy. 
The error seems to be the other way. 
Most of them are inclined to be more 


generous to their friends than their 
pocketbooks will allow. Unless a girl 
has a tendency to be stingy, and a 
marked tendency, too, an allowance will 
not make her so. A College Girl. 


To Tip, or Not to Tip 


By Everett McNeil 


To tip, or not to tip: that is the ques- 
tion: 

Whether ’tis wiser in the mind to suffer 

The hints and winks of covetous waiters, 

Or to give them tips of dimes or quar- 
ters, 

And get what’s coming to thee? To tip, 
no more: 

To eat; and not to give the smiling man 

Who brings thee food, and with slick 
quietness 

Waits on thee as if thou were a king, 

A quarter, or a half; ’tis a cousumma- 
tion 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To tip, no more: 

To eat, and not to tip: ay, there’s the 
tub; 

For in that tipless eating what foods 
may come, 

Tough steaks and things to make the 
stomach groan, 

Must give thee pause; there’s the re- 
spect 

That pulls the tips from pockets not too 
full; 

For who would bear the stereotyped 
smiles, 

The sleek white hands, whose itching 
palms 

Are ever hovering near thy sides; 

The insolent stares, and supercilious 


looks, 
When he himself might quick vengeance 
take 


By giving no tip? Who would such 
things bear 

From manikins, who smile for cash, 

But that the dread of that disdainful 
look, 

And insolent eye, and scornful mien, 

By which the outraged tipless waiter 

Advertises thy niggardness of purse 

To all the world, puzzles the will, 

And makes thee rather give the needed 
tips 

Than suffer in thy stomach and thy 
pride? 

?Tis thus the caddish waiter triumphs 
o’er thy purse, 

And makes thy pride feed his well-lined 
belly, 

And robs thee of the courage to resist 

His parasitic “Stand and deliver!” 
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The Spoiling of Boys and the Making of Men 


During the Summer Vacation 


By Pater 


I 


66 H, mother, I’ve got a job for 
vacation,” Charles cried enthu- 
siastically, upon returning home 

from the high school one afternoon last 

June. 

“Well, I'm glad, but don’t be so bois- 
terous,” his mother replied languidly 
from her ouch, adding, “What is it?” 

“Why, I'm going to canvass for the 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture.” 

His mother sat bolt upright. “You 
shall do no such thing, Charles King. 
The idea of my son being a book agent! 
Why, what would the neighbors say?” 
and Mrs King quite collapsed. 

“To keep peace in the family,” Papa 
King meekly acquiesced. The boy of 
eighteen, who had hardly done a good 
day’s work yet in all his life, was dis- 
couraged, then disgusted, then “blue.” 
He did not have spunk enough to rise 
above his depressing environment, the 
ambition to self-endeavor withered be- 
eause it had nothing to feed upon, and 
the boy loafed about home during vaca- 
tion until his father got him a “position” 
as bill collector. The “gentility” of this 
work satisfied the mother, until she found 
that it compelled her boy to go into 
foundries, occasionally even into saloons 
and other places where men work or con- 
gregate. 

“Charlie dear must not be allowed to 
go into such horrid surroundings,” Mrs 
King indignantly complained. Father 
and son again weakly gave in. Charles 
was idle until he entered college in the 
fall. His mother has since become “much 
concerned over the bad habits her dear 
boy has acquired at college!” 


Il 


Ben Davidson was likewise the son 
of well-to-do parents (the neighbors said 
the Davidsons were rich), by whom he 
was being supported in luxury as a Yale 
sophomore. He surprised his father and 
mother by writing them: 

“T have hired out to some fishermen, 
and am to begin work at 4 o’cloek in 
the morning the day after college closes. 
They cruise along the Atlantic coast 
wherever the fishing is good, so you prob- 
ably will not see me until the latter part 


Familias 


of September. My job is that of com- 
mon sailor and fisherman. You may not 
like my decision, but I think it is time 
for me to do something for myself. Do 
you realize that, for all the education 
I’ve had, I never have been taught to 
work, or even allowed to labor? I need 
practical experience in roughing it. I 
rather like the sea, though I’m no sailor, 
and perhaps this will help me to work 
into father’s shipping interests by-and- 
by. Of course I know father could have 
found a nicer situation for me, but I 
want to do something by myself and 
wholly for myself this vacation.” 

Father Davidson, after reading the 
letter to his wife, brought down his fist 
upon the table with a bang and declared: 
“Ben’s got good stuff in him after all.” 
Mother Davidson finally coneluded after 
they had talked it all over: “Perhaps it 
is best—let him do it.” 

That young fellow returned in the 
fall big, broad and bronzed, able to 
handle craft in foul weather or fair, 
full of courage and quiet self-confidence, 
strong as an ox, hands hardened by toil, 
eyes with the light of mastery, and a 
stock of health, energy and common 
sense that led him to say to his parents, 
after dinner that first night at home: 

“Why, I feel that I’m really a man 


“You surely are, Ben,” they both re- 


plied. 


Ill 


These are two instances from real life. 
I know of many others. But there seem 
to be far more fellows like Charles King, 
and more parents like his, than there are 
young men or fathers and mothers like 
the Davidsons. The “fond parent” is 
often to blame for the spoiling of so 
many boys during vacation, and girls, 
too. Such parents do not properly edu- 
cate their children. Much time in school, 
or college, does not constitute education. 
Tf the boy has not the “gimp” to apply 
his knowledge to some useful purpose, 
it is of little avail. If the schools lower 
the student’s vitality, if his energy is 
dissipated by idleness during vacation, 
no wonder there are so many incapables. 

I believe earnestly in recreation, but 
the kind needed by most well-to-do 
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youths is manual labor and practical ex- 
perience in hustling for a living. Vaca- 
tion from books should not necessarily 
imply idleness. The youth of fourteen to 
twenty whose parents have failed to 
teach him to work, can make his summer 
vacation do him more permanent good 
than the whole year’s schooling. Let 
him work out as a farm hand, or as a 
canvasser, or at any job that will keep 
him outdoors as much as possible or 
bring him in contact with all sorts of 
people, and the experience will develop 
him just when he most needs develop- 
ment. To know what it is to earn an 
honest dollar by hard work is not the 
least benefit of such experience. But it 
means a health of body and breadth of 
mind, a knowledge of human nature, a 
peep into real life, that enables one to 
get double use from his remaining years 
in school or college. 

The young man who has been so for- 
tunate as to have had a_ reasonable 
amount of hard work required of him 
out of school hours, usually makes better 
use of his so-called education than those 
unfortunates who have been deprived 
of this experience. Thousands of such 
unfortunates fail in life because it took 
them so long after graduating to learn 
how to apply their knowledge. Had they 
learned how to work, even so late as 
their junior or senior vacation, their 
chances of success in .ife would have 
been vastly bettered. And by success, 
I mean the word in its largest and best 
sense—the most unsuccessful man of my 
acquaintance is one of the greatest of 
money-getters, but that’s all he is. 

Science demonstrates the truth of 
what has been said. Physical and men- 
tal powers are readily trained in youtlh— 
they grow in strength or weakness by 
what they feed upon. Self-reliance, 
poise, mastery, come from experience. 
Each struggle makes us stronger—or 
weaker. If the youth is pampered, how 
great his disadvantage with his fellows 
who during the same period have “evo- 
luted” through a reasonable amount of 
stern experience. No amount of money 
or other advantages can ever fully atone 
for lack of this experience in early life. 


IV 


“No, I won’t travel abroad—I’m sick 
of doing nothing in vacation—I’m going 
to work,” a millionaire’s son declared 
to his mother, in my hearing. He looked 
as though work was the one thing he 
most needed. If he doesn’t learn to 
work now, his best chance will be gone. 
The real formative period will be passed 
in another year or two. 

How seldom is distinction attained by 
those brought up in luxury who do not 
“finish their education” until twenty- 
five to thirty-five. How many men there 
are whose sons at thirty are not nearly 
as well fitted for life as the <ather was 
at twenty! Why? Because his struggles 
developed him all around—he was forced 
“to employ all the channels of impression 
and to develop all the channels of ez- 
pression,” to use the psychological form- 
ula; the father developed from within 
outward, the boy is doing just the reverse 
—knowledge is being poured into or 
absorbed by him, but he isn’t having a 
chance to use it. 

Let us not unduly magnify the “self- 
made” man. Too often his struggles 
have been at the sacrifice of traits or 
accomplishments that he would now be 
glad to possess. But do let our boys 
have all the advantages of a reasonable 
amount of effort and practical expe- 
rience. When an able-bodied-young man 
of eighteen or twenty refuses to even 
mow the lawn and does nothing but 
hang around in well-dressed idleness— 
“just as all the fellows in my set do”—it 
is high time for a change. 

How many boys and young men who 
read these words, and who should heed 
them, will do so? Many, especially if 
encouraged by their parents. How 
many parents will extend such encour- 
agement? All too few. More boys will 
be spoiled during the coming summer 
than ever before, but more men will also 
be made—because there are more of 
them. To which class do you belong, 
young man, or does your son belong, 
parents? This is the most important 
question for the average youth and for 
his parents, at the commencement season. 


_ 


HE vast increase in the consumption 
of summer beverages during the 
past ten years is a fact which de- 

mands the attention of the public. This 
increase may be attributed to two gen- 
eral causes: popular demand for a drink 
which shall be both stimulating and 
nourishing, and conscientious endeavor 
on the part of first-class druggists and 
dealers to dispense beverages of a gual- 
ity worthy of public confidence. 

It is regrettable that all dealers are 
not alike respect, With some, 


m this 
the sole object in view seems to be the 
dispensing of drinks at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, irrespective of quality, dis- 
regarding the health of the consumer. 
When, for instance, a glass of peach soda 
is ealled for, the customer shouid receive 

. something better than a solution of glu- 
cose and aerated water flavored with an 
astonishing compound of chloroform, 
acetic ether and valerianate amyl. 

An wnsuspecting public, the real pa- 
trons of the soda fountain, will swallow 
almost any mixture that appeals to the 
taste, provided it has no immediate in- 
jurious effect and that its name tickles 
the ear as its appearance dees the eye. 

There is an official statement to the 
effect that “the real soda water or lem- 
onade improves the taste and increases 
the sanitary effect of drinks, and is the 
best antidote for aleohol and lessens the 
desire for spirituous liquors. It has a 
generally exhilarating and invigorating 
effect upon the system; essentially pro- 
motes digestion, checks too great acidity 
of the stomach, and is a much esteemed 
remedy in febrile diseases.” 

Because of the demand for new and 
non-intoxicating beverages, each year 
sees the introduction of hundreds, some 
beneficial, others injurious. These may 
be roughly divided into two great classes, 
proprietary and formulary. The former 
inelude the so-called bracers or “pick- 
me-ups,” the “ades” and the nerve food 
beverages sold from the manufacturers’ 
bottles; the latter, those compounded by 
the dispenser himself. 

With reference to the proprietary spe- 
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cialties it may be stated that great care 
should be exercised in their use. It is 
well to take the advice of a reliable 
druggist or physician regarding them. 
The state board of health is always ready 
to examine and report upon any suspi- 
cious article. Not long since a propric- 
tary beverage which had a wide sale 
was found upon analysis to contain nux 
vomica and opium. There are others upon 
the market to-day which are charged 
with containing cocaine, caffeine, phe- 
nacetin and other drugs whose habit- 
ual use is certainly injurious. Each 
consumer of proprietary beverages should 
insist upon knowing at least the active 
ingredients. Cocaine is not extensively 
used on account of its high price. 

The following list illustrates the prin- 
cipal constituents of a proprietary bey- 
erage highly esteemed by many: Tine- 
ture avena sativa, cinchona, Angostura 
bitters, caramel], tincture nux vomiea, 
fluid extract coca, oils of wintergreen 
and sassafras. Avena sativa is an ex- 
tract of oats. The tineture of cinchona 
is an aleoholic preparation of Peruvian 
bark. Angostura bitters is a proprietary 
article of which Angostura bark, bitter 
orange peel, snake root and deodorized 
alcohol ferm a principal part. Nux 
yomiea is obtained from the seeds of 
the Strvehnos nux vomiea; strychnine is 
its alkaloid or active principle. Extract 
of coca is prepared from the leaves of 
the Erythoxylon, a tree native to Java 
and to South America; cocaine 1s its 
alkaloid. It cannot be proven conclu- 
sively that the moderate use of such a 
beverage is injurious, while on the other 
hand it contains substances of recognized 
medicinal value. 


Root beers are wholesome 

The root beers which may be properly 
considered in this section are very free 
from all injurious ingredients, making 
most wholesome and beneficial summer 
drinks. The one exception is an extract 
made of lupulin, the dust of hops, and 
pyroligneous acid, sometimes called “ex- 
tract of smoke.” The percentage of al- 
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cohol in these beers is very low, seldom 
rising above three per cent. The ingre- 
dients include the fluid extracts of such 
herbs as sarsaparilla, pipsissewa, winter- 
green, licorice, ete. The coloring matter 
in this class of drinks is not of a harm- 
ful nature, with the possible exception 
of some of the bottled “ades.” It con- 
sists in most cases of burnt sugar, tech- 
nically known as caramel. There are 
many harmless, delicious and refreshing 
beverages on the market to-day, the re- 
sults of much intelligent thought and 
well directed skill; these deserve wider 
patronage and their makers heartiest 
commendation. 

The formulary drinks or those com- 
pounded by the dispenser offer an inter- 
esting field for investigation. These 
beverages are usuaily drawn from the 
soda fountain or sold as bottled soda. 
Soda water, or strictly speaking, car- 
bonated water, is a mechanical mixture 
of carbon dioxid gas and water with or 
without the addition of some flavoring 
material. Soda water receives its name 
from its first manner of production. 

In 1750, Gabriel Venel, a French phy- 
sician, mixed two drams of soda and 
marine (muriatie) acid in a pint of 
water contained in an ordinary glass 
bottle. The step from Venel’s glass 
bottle to the modern complicated foun- 
tain is a long one, and well illustrates 
the development in the method of pro- 
ducing carbonated drinks. The _ first 
drinkable glass of soda was made by 
Joseph Priestly in 1767 at Leeds, Eng- 
land. It was produced by pouring water 
briskly back and forth between two tum- 
blers or goblets held in a layer of carbon 
dioxid on the top of a fermenting mash 
in a brewery vat. Carbon dioxid is not 
a poisonous gas, as is commonly sup- 
posed. It is produced commercially by 
the action of sulph::rie acid upon marble 
dust or upon washing soda. It is forced 
into steel tanks or liquefied in strong 
capsules, and from these is piped to the 
soda fountain. If sickness arises fror 
the use of summer drinks, and this not 
due to the too-sudden towering of the 
temperature of the body, it can com- 
monly be traced to the flavoring material 
or to the coloring matter used in their 
preparation. 

Thousands of substances, some simple, 
others bewilderingly complex, are made 
from ordinary coal tar. These oceupy 
a prominent place in our daily life, since 
they are connected in some way with 
everything from the clothes we wear to 
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the food and drink we consume. The 


coal tar products having a bearing upon 
the subject are synthetic flavoring com- 
pounds and aniline dyes. 

True fruit syrups may be cheapened 
by the substitution of glucose. To quote 
from a prominent manufacturer: “I do 
not recommend this substitution except 
for cheapness, and the syrups made 
therefrom are of an inferior quality, do 
not keep so well, and are not fit for 
export, but only for the cheapest c'ass 
of trade. For high-class goods crushed 
sugar only should be used.” As syrups 
are made inferior by the substitution of 
glucose for cane sugar, so they are 
cheapened by the addition of artificial 
flavoring compounds. The skillful chem- 
ist has at his disposal methods by which 
he can produce flavors from the most 
unlikely sources, the product in each 
ease bearing a greater or less resem- 
blance to the fruit it is intended* to 
represent, 

The flavors of fruits such as oranges, 
lemons, and of most herbs, is due to a 
class of substances known as essential 
oils. Other fruits such as the apple, 
pear, banana, pineapple, berries and all 
stone fruits owe their flavor to volatile, 
elusive substances known as ethers. Es- 
sential oils are comparatively easy of 
extraction, since simple pressure or 
distillation is sufficient. The ethers are 
difficult to obtain on account of their 
extreme volatility and instability. From 
this it naturally follows that summer 
drinks flavored with orange, lemon, 
checkerberry and the like may be less 
harmful than those purported to be fla- 
vored with cherry, peach, strawberry, 
pineapple, ete. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that all flavors may be, 
and are, grossly adulterated. Where 
fresh fruit is used there is little danger 
of unwholesome ingredients. 

Nature is kind to us in her distribu- 
tion of flavors. Many fruits contain but 
the merest trace. Collect a few drops 
and the odor in some eases is unendur- 
able. “The delightful bouquet of the 
Sheldon pear, the perfume of the cape 
jasmine and the vile odor of the common 
squash bug are identical in character.” 
In the last case the vileness of the odor 
is due not only to the appearance of 
the insect, but also to the amount of 
flavoring material which he carries. 

Tt is urged by many dispensers that 
while the artificial or synthetic flavors 
are not wholesome and are even in- 
jurious, yet the small amount in a glass 
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of soda can produce no ill effect. The 
maxim of many a dealer is “never to 
use a deleterious or unwholesome article 
in the composition of products to an 
extent that will endanger health.” The 
weakness of the argument is apparent, 
since in the case of nearly every drug 
it is the oft-repeated small dose that 
works havoe in the human system. 

It will be of interest to examine some 
of the flavoring compounds used freely 
in the cheaper grades of the summer 
beverages. Banana flavor consists of 
butyrate of amyl, butyrie ether, gly- 
cerine, chloroform, acetic aldehyde and 
deodorized aleohol. Pineapple consists 
of all the above in different propor- 
tions, and in addition, oil of lemon and 
citric acid. Strawberry extract is pre- 
pared from a combination of nitrous, 
acetic, formic and butyrie ethers, buty- 
rate of amyl, oils of orris, bergamot 
and orange, with ground rhatany. This 
list might be extended indefinitely, but 
the examples cited will show that none 
of the genuine fruit enters into the com- 
position of these flavors. The combination 
of ethers and corrosive acids employed 
make cheap soda not only displeasing to 
a refined palate, but a direct menace to 


health. 


Natural versus artificial fruit flavors 


A proninent analytical chemist writes: 
“The sooner those who dispense soda 
water abandon the use of artificial fruit 
flavors the better it will be for them- 


selves and their patrons.” Dealers who 
prepare their own fruit syrups or pur- 
chase them of a reliable firm serve a far 
better drink than ean be obtained e!se- 
where; the superiority of their soda is 
due almost entirely to the true fruit 
flavors. Sueh dealers deserve increased 
patronage since they stand for the publie 
good. 

Anyone with ordinary care ean pre- 
pare most delicious fruit juices that will 
keep indefinitely. Only fully ripe, sound 
fruit should be used. Berries must be 
mashed in a tub or in a fiber pail. Pears, 
pines and quineces should be grated. 
Currants, grapes and the like yield their 
flavor best when put through the meat 
chopper. The pulp of these fruits is 
then rubbed through a sieve and the 
juice expressed not too forcibly through 
cheesecloth. After standing a few hours 
to settle, strain into a good preserving 
kettle and quickly heat to the boiling 
point. The juice should be carefully 
skimmed to remove all pulp and albu- 
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minous matter which would cause fer- 
mention. Add one to one and one-half 
pounds of granulated sugar and one- 
fourth ounce of tartaric acid to each 
gallon. Bring quickly to the boiling 
point and seal in bottles or cans. Fruit 
juices put up in this manner will keep 
perfectly and retain their color and flavor 
provided they are not allowed to freeze 
and the light is excluded from them. 
These juices, whether served at the foun- 
tain or with the simple addition of iced 
water, make the most delightful and 
refreshing of summer drinks. 

An ingredient of summer beverages 
which demands as much or even more 
attention than any of the preceding is 
the coloring matter employed to increase 
their sale. “A rose by any other name” 
may smell as sweet, but strawberry soda 
of any other color falls immediately into 
publie disfavor. No one feels like drink- 
ing colorless cherry phosphate or blue 
root beer. The eye has much to do 
with the pleasure of eating or drinking. 
The dispenser of beverages is enough 
of a psychologist to cater to this potent 
factor. To indicate the source which 
gives a certain syrup its name he rein- 
forces the flavor, adds color, and the 
customer’s imagination does the rest. 

A noted soda water formulary states 
that in the use of coloring matter two 
points must be taken into consideration 
—that the amount of coloring matter 
used should not be poisonous, even 
though the draft is repeated several 
times during the day, and that no for- 
eign flavor be imparted through this 
medium. That this first condition may 
more generally obtain, a third point 
should be added—that no mineral color 
or aniline dye be employed. The amount 
of aniline dyes used in summer bever- 
ages almost surpasses belief. These are 
most frequently met with im the cheaper 
drinks, especially in the “ades” and in 
the bottled sodas. The Medical Record 
publishes an item under the head of 
Carbonated Staining Fluids, an article 
very timely, which points its own moral: 
“Food inspectors who recently had an 
analysis made of the syrups served at 
soda fountains in some of the Pennsyl- 
vania resorts, found a substance called 
‘orangeade’ compounded of a_ yellow 
aniline dye, benzoie acid and saccharine. 
Ilandkerehiefs dipped in the syrup were 
dyed a briiliant yellow.” The present 
writer has on his desk half a yard of 
eloth dyed an intense orange by the 
aniline dye found in one five-cent bottle 
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of “orange” soda. There was nothing 
genuine in this sample but the water. 
The same color employed to dye milady’s 
scarf is also used to render her glass of 
soda more pleasing to the eye. The 
natural fruit juices need no artificial 
color and may be obtained at the stand 
of any conscientious dealer. ° 

The following abridged list will give 
an idea of the coloring materials em- 
ployed : 

Coal tar dyes 

Red—Fuchsine, bordeaux red, eosin, 
erythrosin. 

Orange— Mixtures of reds and yellows. 

Yellow—Tropaeolin. 

Green— Mixtures of blues and yellows. 

Blue—Aniline blue. 

Violet—Methyl] violet. 

Colors other than aniline often used 

Red—Black raspberry juice, cochineal, 
earmine lake, cudbear, red saunders and 
Brazil wood. 

Orange—Alcoholie solution of annotto 
or mixtures of reds and yellows. 

Yellow—Saffron, fustic, solution of 
quercitrin. 
Green—Malachite green (rare), indigo 


E had just five minutes to get to 

an 8 o’clock recitation, and seven 

blocks to go. J didn’t suggest to 
Phoebe that we should “eut,” for we 
had mastered our Jesson together the 
night before, rather a rare occurrence. 
So we started out against a cold wind, 
complaining most bitterly of the frost 
and of the disadvantages of 8 o’clocks in 
weneral. 

“Oh, I know!” suddenly Phoebe cried, 
“what recitations have you this after- 
noon, Ann?’ But before I had collected 
my frost-bitten thoughts enough to an- 
swer, she added : 

“Cut! Come to the city with me. 1 
am going to buy.a fur.” 

“A good one is at least sixty cents,” 
I jokingly began. 

“Never mind; I’ve three months’ al- 
lowance in advance, and ] haven't spent 
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By Alice Day 


University of California 
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carmine and fustic or turmeric, or a 
mixture of blues and yellows. 

Blue—Prussian blue, indigo. 

Violet—Tincture of litmus, cochineal 
and ammonia. 

Aniline dyes are coal tar products pre- 
pared by treating aniline, a colorless, 
highly poisonous liquid, with various 
chemicals. Over three hundred colors, 
tints and shades are so produced. Phy- 
sicians who have carefully studied the 
subject state without hesitation that coal 
tar products in general have a decidedly 
weakening effect upon the heart. It is 
admitted that many cases of heart fail- 
ure occurring to-day are due to the pres- 
ence of coal tar dyes in our food and 
in beverages. 

The inhabitants of communities in 
which cheap, highly colored drinks are 
sold are alone responsible for the sale, 
since the supply will always be forth- 
coming as long as the demand exists, and 
this in the face of the statute law. Let 
the home and the school training be 
strongly against cheap colored stuff and 
decidedly in favor of the pure and the 
healthful, and a long step will be taken 
in a much needed reform. 


Dad’s birthday present yet. I must have 
a fur.” Just then we reached the door 
of the recitation room and heard Dr 
Sanford calling the roll. So with a hur- 
ried promise I left Phoebe and slipped 
into my seat. 

And so it happened that Phoebe 
thought of buying a fur. She was the 
only child of rich parents, who had al- 
ways delighted in lavishing luxuries upon 
her. But after a year in her sorority 
house, living with girls who had to 
launder their own waists, and practice a 
thousand other economies, Phoebe asked 
her parents to give her a monthly allow- 
ance. She made up her mind to live 
within it, and her mother soon saw that 
she was in earnest and gave up trying 
to make her take more maney for this 
and that. Indeed, until now Phoebe had 
well succeeded in curbing generous an: 
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selfish impulses alike, so I wondered at 
this new piece of extravagance. 

We ate a hurried lunch and caught 
the 1 o’clock to the city. On the train 
Phoebe informed me that she had paid 
her three months’ board and dues in ad- 
vance and had still about a hundred and 
twenty dollars left. All day we tramped 
around town. At dusk we started for 
Berkeley. Phoebe had her fur, and [ 
had the fares home to pay, besides 
having lent Phoebe five dollars. 

Three days later I found a note in 
the Exchange rack, which ran: 

“Dear Ann: Come down to my room 
at 3 p m to-day. Very important—and 
bring your purse! Hastily, Puorsr.” 

I wondered what she could be up to 
now, for I had settled it two days before 
that Phoebe at last would have to break 
her resolution and write home for more 
money. Going down the campus at 5, 
_I met a number of girls all bound for 
my friend’s room, in answer to notes 
similar to mine. And they were all quite 
as curious as I was, especially when we 
reached the house and found that some 
twenty girls had already preceded us. 
There were Alpha Phis, Gammas, Kap- 
pas and many others. Phoebe was not 
to be seen, but at last we were all ush- 
ered upstairs to her large bedroom. The 
room was hard to recognize. The pretty 
bed and couches were hidden under a 
litter of clothes, an army of shoes rested 
serenely on her bureau, her dressing 
table was laid out in little ornaments, 
toilet articles and small pictures, while 
two chairs were gayly decked out in 
hats. In an old blue skirt and sweater 
stood Phoebe. Before her was a little 
table, and on it stood a pitcher of water 
and a hammer. 

Then our dear old generous Phoebe 
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told that crowded roomful of girls that 
she was “broke,’ and that the only 
honest way she knew of getting the 
much-needed money was to sell to the 
other girls whatever she could spare of 
her belongings. 

“My friends,” she began, picking up 
the hammer, “think of this unparalleled 
opportunity! Buy what you need now, 


and you can afford to eat peanut candy 
She held up a 


the rest of your days.” 
white silk parasol. 

“Who bids? Thirty-five?  Thirty- 
five, thirty-five, five, five, make it— 
fifty’? Fifty, fifty, fifty—sixty I hear! 
Make sixty-five—sixty-five—going, 
going, GONE at sixty-five!” And the 
parasol was passed over to the buyer, 
who signed her name on a list that 
Phoebe had prepared. The money was 
all collected later. 

So the fun went on. Everybody en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing; every- 
body bid and some who “went broke” 
borrowed from those who were better off. 
We just raked in the bargains. I bought 
a seven-dollar pink silk waist, good as 
new, for a dollar and a half, three tittle 
views of the campus, framed, at fifteen 
cents each, and an organdie evening 
dress for one dollar, in the hope that [ 
would look half as pretty in it as Phoebe 
always had. I couldn’t resist bidding ou 
some of the other things, but was over- 
bid—luckily for my purse. 

TI was among the last to leave. Phoebe 
wouldn’t tell us just how much moncy 
she had taken in, but she asked me to 
come back after dinner and be one at a 
little midnight spread—her treat. 

Nobody who was there has forgotten 
Phoebe’s little sale, and outsiders always 
wonder when we jest about “the fur that 
Phoebe bought at auction.” 


Overheard 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


The dial in my meadow 
Quoth wisely to the night: 

“There would be no shadow, 
If there were no light.” 


To the loom, at rise of sun, 
The dancing shuttle said: 
“For a web begun, 
God will send the thread.” 


Trudging through the snow, 
The staff outsang the blast: 
“Patience had far to go, 
But she was crowned at last.” 
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When Polly Comes Home 


By K. M. P. 
Ohio State University 


HE girl who has received, or more 

properly, who has taken, the full 

value of the four years at college, 
will tind the old life to which she returns 
fairly bristling with opportunities and 
pleasures. Surely the talk which we 
hear about girls finding their home life 
unbearable after the college experience 
has no foundation; for college does not 
narrow, it broadens. There are many 
and wonderful new associations that 
have been formed, and so the girl will 
find, and see, and enjoy more when she 
returns home than she cid before. 

IHfer home will not appear very differ- 
ent. Probably she has always felt vaguely 
dissatisfied about certain minor matters 
and now she has definite plans for rem- 
edying them. It may be that things 
are not as pretty and artistic as they 
might be, and although she does not re- 
quest new furniture and decorations, she 
may change the arrangement of the fur- 
niture which is already there. In as- 
suming her old task of dusting the 
parlors, she may obtain results which 
will please the other members of the 
family without giving them the idea that 
she is dissatisfied with the home life. 

When Polly comes back from college 
she wants her position to be just what it 
always was, general assistant to the en- 
tire family and special] assistant to her 
mother, only now she feels able to fill it 
in a manner more satisfactory to all 
coneerned. Does it seem exaggeration 
to say that she will, at the end of her 
college course, find more pleasure in Jay- 
ing the dinner table than she did before? 
It is not exaggeration, for Polly has 
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spent four years learning how to find and 
appreciate beauty and how to evolve 
beauty. She may bring about some 
alterations, but they will be neither sud- 
den nor sweeping. If her home is one 
in which books have not a great influ- 
ence, she will attempt to change this, 
for bocks have come to make up a very 
important part of her life. What is 
more, she is not content to enjoy them 
by herself; half the pleasure is in having 
the rest of the family enjoy them with 
her. 

If there are younger members of the 
family whom she may help along the 
path of learning, she will enjoy this, 
and if there are older members who have 
not had her advantages, she will seize 
her opportunities there. In many homes 
reading aloud is a favorite diversion, or 
could become one, and Polly’s books will 
receive their share of attention in the 
family reading circle. It is not only 
Polly’s duty to exert her newly acquired 
power and influence, but it is impossible 
for her to do otherwise. It would be 
selfish for her to keep to herself what 
her family lias made it possible for her 
to gain, and she wants to share with 
them and with her friends. 

If Polly’s home is in a small town she 
will encounter some difficulties. At first 
she will miss many things she has grown 
to love, but since in reality it is only a 
return to things she loved long before 
the new interests arose, matters will 
soon adjust themselves. Being a wise 
girl, Polly will not return home with 
the idea that she is about to undertake 
a crusade against ignorance and lack of 
refinement. But as she does not want to 
give up the cherished new interests, why 
not keep them alive through the assist- 
ance of her old friends? People are 
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always ready enough to form reading 
clubs and Shakespeare clubs, and the 
much abused term “club” may cover a 
multitude of blessings. 

If her home is in a country town, 
nature will appeal to Polly more than 
ever before, and why not form tramping 
parties with the avowed intention of 
recalling one’s botany, but with the re- 
sult of giving every tramper a deeper 
insight into and appreciation of the 
beauties around him? Sewing clubs are 
possible, and here Polly herself may be 
the pupil, for she has not had much time 
for sewing of late. Sewing is naturally 
accompanied by reading, and why not 
try a discussion of pictures? For Polly 
has brought home inexpensive prints of 
the. world’s masterpieces and in return 
for assistance with her needlework she 
may tell about her pictures. 

College life has not untitted Polly for 
her life in the parental home, but it has 
made the home mean just as much more 
to her as she is going to mean to it. 


“No Trace of Superiority” 


By Mabel L. Sharpe 
University of Minnesota 


MONG all the opportunities which 
come to the college graduate, the 
widest in possibilities of personal 

happiness and helpfulness are those of 
the girl who goes quietly back to her 
own home. The general tendency is to 
believe that college makes girls discon- 
tented with their old home life. This 
is true, in a way, but it is that “divine 
discontent” which is productive of the 
highest good. A girl who for four years 
has enjoyed the constant and helpful 
activity of a college or university, will 
never be willing to remain dependent 
for the rest of her days. She wants to 
do her share in the world of work, to 
requite in some measure the benefits she 
has received. 

She has presumably changed much in 
those four years; she has met many peo- 
ple and has acquired from them new 
ideas as to improvements for her own 
mode of life. And when the average 
college girl reaches home again she is 
eager to carry out some of these ideas. 
She sees that many changes ought to be 
made in the house, in the social life and 
the intellectual life of the family. For 
instance, she wishes that they might dis- 
pense with the carpets, the tawdry bric-a- 
brac, the oil paintings which came with 
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five cans of baking powder, and the 
crayon portraits of ancestors and rela- 
tives. She would like to burn up the 
artificial carnations and the plush al- 
bums. She wants more visitors, and 
less preparation for them, simpler and 
healthier food, a change which would also 
relieve her mother of much wearisome 
baking. She wishes for her parents more 
recreation. She wants that social con- 
tact which benefited her to begin earlier 
for her brothers and sisters. She desires 
more intellectual work for them all, some 
plan that will bring to the older folks 
new interest in life, and to the younger 
more zest for school work. All these 
things lie within her province; the only 


question is how toe secure their accom- 


plishment. 

Let us begin with the changes in the 
house. Commence at one’s own room. 
Make it just as simple and plain and 
healthfully clean possible. Hang 
some good prints and perhaps one or two 
water colors upon the wall. If the lay- 
ing of a hardwood floor is not within 
the limits of one’s purse, paint or shellac 
the soft wood. Do not criticise the rest 
of the house arrangements. Say nothing 
whatever of its defects. The example of 
this one room which is artistic and yet 
simple will gradually effect the transfor- 
mation of the other rooms. People gen- 
erally like to make improvements if they 
think they are doing it voluntarily, while 
a spoken hint or suggestion is apt to 
be received with resentment. 

Then begin to invite people who will 
be agreeable to the whole family. A 
great effort should be made to take the 
entire burden from the mother’s shoul- 
ders. Let her enjoy the company thor- 
oughly, free from the worry of prepara- 
tion. Make the visit just as pleasant as 
possible without fuss or bother. The in- 
terchanging of visits will do much to 
correct table manners, promote courtesy 
and deference, and discourage quarreling 
for very shame of acting more kindly 
before visitors than when alone. If the 
girl herself is always pleasant and agree- 
able the greatest step has been taken to- 
ward the establishment of a rea! home. 
One sunshiny person can brighten up a 
whole roomful of morose ones. 

Then, too, the intellectual side of the 
home must not be neglected. Plan a 
trip of some kind for the summer vaca- 
tion. No matter whether the whole fam- 
ily intends to go or not. Talk about the 
places they would like to visit on such 
atrip. Take up some reading course for 
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an hour or so each evening. Help the 
boys and girls with their school work. 
If one is thoroughly enthusiastic one’s 
self, they will soon begin to find the 
dull work interesting. By such a stimu- 
lation of interest In his studies, one may 
keep one’s brother in school at that in- 
evitable period when he longs to go, to 
work. 

And when one has created a happy, 
sympathetic atmosphere, one will find 
that influence is not limited to the mem- 
bers of the family circle. An ever widen- 
ing horizon of acquaintances will bring 
more opportunities of development and 
usefulness, and the girl will be a hundred 
times more happy than if she had isolated 
herself from the family and had sought 
outside what she considered her own 
especial coterie. But in all one’s efforts 
it is imperative to let no trace of supe- 
riority be apparent, since, in the first 
place, one has no right to such a feeling, 
and in the second place, by its manifesta- 
tion, one would frustrate the results of 
every beneficent intention. Everything 
must be accomplished by example, by in- 
direction, by praise of the opposite virtue 
yather than by expressed eriticism of the 
defect, and finally with a deep sense of 
gratitude to the self-sacrifice of the 
father and mother who have made these 
splendid advantages possible. 


Walk Softly 


By M. W. H. 


Smith College 


T has been objeeted that the independ- 

ence and exhilaration of college, the 

association with culture and wealth, 
render a girl dissatisfied with her home. 
There is some truth in this, but it has 
been overemphasized, and the other side 
of the medal needs to be looked at. A 
girl does not truly appreciate her home 
until she sees it in perspective. From 
childhood -she has accepted it just as 
it is, with no thought of responsibility 
or effort. The love and eare was as 
much a matter of course as the three 
meals a day or the pictures in the 
parlor, and while she is not always satis- 
fied, she has no definite idea of improve- 
ment. 

College opens her eyes more or less 
perceptibly. She discovers other ideas 
and ideals than the ones she has known, 
and other ways of doing things. In vis- 
iting her college friends, many widely 
different homes are seen, and furnish 


distinet standards with which to compare 
her own home life. 

Naturally on her return, she looks at 
her surroundings with different eyes— 
but her comparison is more an apprecia- 
tion than a criticism. If college has 
taught her anything, it has taught her 
personal responsibility and the recogni- 
tion that a home is not something final 
and unalterable, but an elastic environ- 
ment ¢hat changes with every change of 
individual relations and atmospheres. 
That the clear-eyed graduate sees much 
to alter is only another way of saying 
that we are none of us perfect, after all. 
But it is just here that her greatest dan- 
ger lurks, for it is at once the folly and 
the glory of youth that it rushes too 
readily to reform. 

I would urge the girl graduate to walk 
softly in the paths of her home duties. 
Do not snap at the father’s table man- 
ners, nor make poor, simple Bridget wear 
acap. Your academie years have surely 
fitted you for deeper things. If your 
ways are better and your insight quicker 
and keener, do not proclaim it with a 
shrill voice and unlovely emphasis. Re- 
member that the eluttering ornaments 
that seem so unornamental and tawdry 
to you have grown beautiful in associa- 
tion to the hands that placed them there. 
Little by little, you can make for sim- 
plicity if it be needed, but no beauty in 
decoration is worth pain to the sensitive 
home hearts. 

Above all, do not keep your interests 
to yourself. Do not be in the home but 
not yet of it. Church, club and settle- 
ment all need the graduate work, but 
never be too busy for the home duties 
and pleasures which lie nearest to us. 
Share your interests and your books with 
the father and mother, remembering that 
it was their love and sacrifice which first 
opened the beauty of those pages to you. 


Pour Years of “Impracticabilities” 


By Sarah Clark 
University of Minnesota 


ET us look for a moment at the 

home of moderate circumstances, as 

that is the average of American 
college girls’ homes. 

What do we find there? The remark 
of a college friend of mine struck me as 
pertinent along this line, and as sum- 
ming up the situation very well though 
unconsciously. She was foreed to stop 
school owing to the illness of her mother. 
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There was a maid-of-all-work in the 
kitchen and a nurse with her mother, 
and yet she said: “I can’t begin to get 
done even half of what I ought to. I 
had no idea that there was so much to 
do about a house. I had always imagined 
that there was nothing that mother pos- 
itively had to do.” Here, it seems to 
me, is the keynote of this question for 
the most of us. We, who have taken 
meals and mended stockings for granted, 
are surprised when we realize for the 
first time that meals have to be ordered 
and stockings darned. We are too busy 
in school to take responsibility or to 
think of the little things that seem so 
small a part of the business of house- 
keeping, and which in reality form the 
working basis for all home activities. 
And it is right here that the college bred 
girl is apt to fail, after her four years’ 
course of, for the most part, imprac- 
ticabilities. 

We have been guarded so long from 
responsibility which may interfere with 
our work that we have lost, to a great 
extent, our power of observation. We 
are ata loss. We are willing to do what 
we are told, but the point is, that we 
have to be told. And it is this ability 
to do the little things that need doing, 
to lighten the mother’s responsibility for 
at least some of the apparently endless 
number of insignificant duties, that is 
going to make us useful members of the 
parental household. 


Obedience, Accuracy, Reliability 


By Margaret Bell 
Ohio State University 


VERYONE recognizes that the 
trained mind represents the best 
tool for the doing of any work; 
and the trained mind is the highest 
intellectual product of a college educa- 
tion. The girl, then, who is a college 
graduate has a broad ficld before her, 
whether her calling be to take up her 
mission in a new place, in her native 
town, or merely to grace her parental 
and perhaps, in time, her own, home. 
It has been said by some of the old 
school that college training is a dreamy 
idealism which untits its victims for 
practical life. If this is ever true, it is 
only in the case of dreamy idealists, for 
the student has every incentive to go 
from college well schooled in obedience, 
punctuality, accuracy and_ reliability. 
These are the characteristics which col- 
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lege life, lived in the right way, must 
impart. The college-bred woman has 
had a fine quality of self-reliance stim- 
ulated and cultivated. This serves her 
weil in any environment. She is full of 
resources and can pop on her thinking 
cap with only a moment's notice. 

Not long sinee a thoroughly wise and 
efftcient junior dropped her glasses into 
a narrow opening between two walls. 
There seemed no way to recover them 
and an ordinary girl would have begun 
to think of ordering a new pair. But 
not so with this bright miss. She 
popped on her thinking cap and in a 
few minutes popped the glasses onto her 
nose. What did she do? Why, ler 
glasses had steel rims, so she mercly 
went to the physical laboratory, pro- 
cured a magnet, tied a string to it, low- 
ered it between the two walls and— 
Eurcka. Tfow exactly like a college girl! 

The college graduate can and should 
be of service to her community. She 
can attract the people because she is a 
little out of the ordinary. Among those 
whose interests are predominantly ma- 
terial, she will probably first provoke 
curiosity, then ad:niration (if she is 
of the right sort) and finally imitation. 
Where she sees a need of improvement, 
she must spend no time in deploring the 
situation; but must accept and seek to 
better it by the simplest possible method. 
Indeed, she may make the use of her 
method so natural and spontaneous that 
it will hardly be recognized as a method. 

The college graduate is the surest 
safeguard against the aristocracy of 
wealth. Women, particularly American 
women, fix the standards of society and 
make the rules which govern social rela- 
tionships. What college woman, unless 
she is a dishonor to her institution, 
will employ financial measure to obtain 
such standards? She will maintain in 
America a democracy founded on char- 
acter. She is able to set a good exam- 
ple among her townspeople in the way 
of taste in dress, saving of money, and 
good morals. 

Tn her home the college girl must 
offer her lofty aims; not force them o1 
her people. Her parents may be “sect” 
in their ways, may have peculiarities, 
which are contrary.to her views. Only 
by respectful attention to their ideas and 
loyal allegiance to her own can she hope 
to win her parents’ approbation and 
make them feel that they have done well 
to give her a liberal education. Perfect 
love- makes a perfect home. 
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Extension of College Work to Mothers 


By Bertine Wollenberg 


University of California 


HE sunshine and flowers go to one’s 

head in California. So the college 

boys give vent to their overflowing 
spirits by dubbing any “co-ed” of a 
rather discreet age a “peli ran.” You 
won't find just this species defined in 
Webster; and you cannot get any boy 
on the ‘ampus to give you a very sat- 
isfactory description of a “pelican.” 
Figuratively speaking, a pelican is just 
a target for a little impersonal fun 
making, a person who affords the boys 
an opportunity for some _ harmless 
joking. But, literally speaking, this 
class of college women is composed of 
retired school teachers, maiden ladies, 
and mothers, who have again found 
opportunity to put their irons in the fire 
of learning. The college man is never 
disrespectful or impolite to sueh a 
student, but rather more courteous and 
thoughtful of her and her wants in the 
‘assroom. The college girl, if she be 
of the right sort, appreciates the posi- 
tion of the older woman, and respects 
and encourages the energy she displays 
in sharing the joys and woes of a 
student’s life. 

Not many men of a similar type are 
to be found in the student body. When 
men once get out into the world and 
begin to make a living, they seldom find 
time or desire to return to their student 
days. For older and more experienced 
men, French primers and Elements of 
English Composition have no more 
attraction. With women it is different. 
They are generally conceded . more 
studious, they have not the eraze for 
money making, and the more fortunate 
do not have to make their own living. 
So many mothers are found in the stu- 
dent ranks to-day, who for their own 
sakes are aiming to improve themselves. 
What could appeal to anyone as more 
sensible or desirable? 

In Berkeley the class of mothers who 
interest themselves in college work is 
large. They are not necessarily enrolled 
as regular students but rather as “spe- 
cials” or “visitors.” In this way their 
college work cannot seriously interfere 
with their home duties, nor such duties 
take up too much time to allow them 
to attend college courses. I believe 
that the professors’ wives initiated this 


step. They first set the example of at- 
tending university courses, and encour- 
aged the mothers to forget their gray 
hairs, and to quicken their brains by 
taking up college work with their 
younger and giddier daughters. 

Many mothers are so situated that 
they desire to make their home in the 
university town while their children are 
attending college. New friends are not 
quickly made in a strange place, and 
even after performing all the offices a 
mother can tind to do for her busy ehil- 
dren, she will probably be lonesome and 
bored. I do not know how it is in 
other college towns, but here in Berke- 
ley the mothers form as_ distinct, 
although not quite as large, an element 
in college affairs as the younger 
students. 

There are lectures recitation 
classes in all subjects which are of inter- 
est to women of any age. The lover of 
languages tinds opportunity to increase 
her linguistic accomplishments; the 
woman who knows none other than her 
native tongue, to learn of the languages 
and literature of other people. She who 
is of a scientific turn of mind may dab 
in acids to her heart’s content in the 
college laboratories. Some for the first 
time satisfy their interest in astronomy, 
and others tind happiness in getting the 
world’s history at their tongue’s end. 
Especially do the mothers take oppor- 
tunity to listen to evening addresses, 
lectures, and discussions, which come 
within the grasp of college students. In 
all probability they could not get, nor 
would take advantage of, such oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. 

There certainly are no evil results 
of this extension of college work to 
mothers. Even outside of their per- 
sonal advancement, there are manifold 
good results. Firstly, it brings them 
in closer touch with younger people. 
Not only are they able to help their 
children, but they may have the same 
interests and pleasures. This gain is 
invaluable, for it makes mother and 
child more companionable. Then they 
make themselves more congenial to the 
friends of their children, and nothing 
makes a girl happier than to have her 
friends Jove and admire her mother. 
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Among my own friends are one mother 
and daughter who are seldom separated 
in my thoughts of them. Until now 
I had taken it for granted that the 
daughter was my friend and the attrac- 
tion for me: now, when I consider, I 
realize that I claim the mother just as 
much for a friend. We have taken a 
number of courses together, and have 
read and studied together. Often she 
takes me home to lunch with her, and 
afterward we let time fly on while we 
talk and talk and talk about subjects of 
college interest and of our college work. 
And T am not the only one who appre- 
ciates this girl’s mother. All the daugh- 
ter’s friends consider themselves espe- 
cially fortunate if they are invited to 
spend an evening, or stay to supper, 
“pot luck,’ and dry the dishes after- 
ward. 

Mothers who mingle with the students 
thus, desire to send their younger chil- 
dren to college, and bring them up with 
this aim in view. They learn to sym- 
pathize with their trials, their “exes,” 
and “their professors they just can’t get 
along with.” But the pleasures and 
advantages are not all on the child’s 
side. Any mother would consider time 
thus spent in college well spent. They 
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often get a chance to mingle with the 
“faculty ladies” in little evening gath- 
erings planned by the professors’ wives 
for their mutual benefit. Im this way 
they combine their social pleasures with 
their work 

In the broad universities all over the 
country to-day, a mother can take her 
choice of so many interesting subjects 
that even after the opportunity of at- 
tending college is denied her, she will 
want to keep up her studies wherever 
her lot be cast. 

I admit that these opportunities I 
have mentioned are local, that they can 
only be taken advantage of by those who 
reside in the college town. The Univer- 
sity of California has just launched a 
new scheme of university extension 
afoot. Professors make short trips to 
the interior parts, and lecture on sub- 
jects interesting to the farmers. _This 
is rather an extension of the agricul- 
tural college, a lesson in buttermaking 
and chicken raising, than an opportunity 
for the mothers to get any culture 
courses. But the number of mothers 
who live in the college town is large, 
and one after one they are beginning to 
appreciate and take advantage of the 
opportunities a college affords them. 


A Picture of Home Life 


By E. D. 
University of Chicago 


ITE places which my friends call 

“home” could never satisfy me as 

such. A steam-heated flat, temper- 
ature always well up toward ninety, 
rooms generally clouded with tobacco 
smoke evenings, a lot of people always 
around, no privacy of the frent porch 
summer evenings—such is the life of 
those unfortunates. I would not be so 
unreasonable as to ask for a place liber- 
ally supplied with flunkies as a necessary 
adjunct to my felicity; but I shall not 
marry unless [ can have a home of my 
own with such comforts as I am accus- 
tomed to before marriage. 

My college education has changed 
my view of marriage in an important 
respect. Ever since I have had any 
ideas on the subject I have thought and 


have been eneouraged to think that 
accumulated capital was necessary to 
marriage. Before my college training | 
was prone to look upon that capital only 
as a means of ensuring physical well- 
being to the members of the family for 
their own sakes, but my college instruc- 
tion in political economy and allied sub- 
jects has brought before me very forcibly 
the fact that prudence in marriage— 
and I understand by this an abundant 
provision for maintaining a high stand- 
ard of living for parents and children 
—is a social obligation. When such a 
responsibility is not felt, the law of 
Malthus, the great economist, is demon- 
strated, that population tends to increase 
more rapidly than means of subsistence. 
The -result is degradation and poverty. 
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The Apple Shortcake 


By F. V. Frost ihe. 


Woman's College of Baltimore 


A Romantic Tragedy 


aey composed after a study of William Wordsworth’s poems. This incident occurred in the ‘old cot- 
” which was rebuilt in 1902. I distinctly remember my sensations at the very moment when 1 
oceped aside the pine needles with the fire shovel.) 


O many years ago it was 
While yet full young was I, 
A lack of sad experience 
Had left ambition high. 


We summered in a little cot 
Which stood upon the shore, 

All bordered round with fragrant pines 
Grown large since days of yore. 


Our cot was small, five rooms it had, 
Three upstairs and two down, 

And we, though very crowded there, 
Preferred it to the town 


And there we dwelt full peacefully, 
My father and my mother, 

My father’s aged mother too, 
Myself and elder brother. 


And since our room was limited 
In rural fashion, we 

Did keep no maid, so all the work 
On mother fell, and me. 


And though indeed full young was I, 
Yet did I act as cook, 

And in this humble service, I 
A wholesome pieasure took. 


One day all secretly I planned 
A new dessert to make, 

And thought to have a happy change 
For all who should partake. 


The day was warm, the stove was hot, 
I worked with patient zeal, 
Imagining a burst of praise 
Would greet the midday meal. 


Weary in body, glad at heart 
I took my steaming prize 

And bore my apple shortcake in 
Before their wondering eyes. 


I placed it proudly on the cloth, 
A chilling silence fell— 

No burst of praise to cheer my heart, 
The silence seemed. a knell. 


Then spoke my brother with a smile 
Of painful ill-timed fun: 

“TI should imagine it would weigh 
Perhaps about a ton.” 


Then spake my sire (nor did he smile): 


“No doubt the cake is good, 
But indigestion is the price 
Of all such kinds of food.” 


And as my mother took a bite, 
“Now, had you asked,’’ said she, 

“I could have told you how to make 
A better one, maybe.” 


Thus, kindly cutting did they speak, 
And father’s mother old 


Said: ‘Never mind, I guess that I 
Shall like some of it cold.” 


It added to my deep chagrin 
That each one should essay 

To force some apple shortcake down, 
My feelings to allay. 


In turn I forced myself to smile 
To hide my bitterness, 

Determined no one e’er should know 
How keen was my distress. 


But when they all had gone away 
And all alone was I, 

} washed the dirty dishes up 
And then I wiped them dry. 


And then with an expression: grim 
Which scarce suppressed a tear, 
1 firmly took that apple-cake— 
I saw no one was near— 


With shovel, too, I stole away 
Upon the woodland path 

And buried deep that apple cake 
With equal grief and wrath. 


I spake no word to any man, 
I simulated mirth, 
Yea, felt a melancholy glee 
That cake was ‘neath the earth. 


The morrow was the Sabbath day, 
1 was no longer sad, 

When, as our custom was, at noon 
A pick-up lunch we had. 


Ah! then they one and all did search 
The cupboard low and high; 

“Where is the apple shortcake now?” 
They one and all did cry. 


“We fain would eat it cold,’ said they; 
Quoth I: “It is no more!” 

They stared at me in blank amaze 
And asked me o’er and o'er. 


“No cake was left,’’ said I, and smiled; 
"Twas all that 1 would say. 
Appreciation came too late 
By one unhappy day. 


Thus has it ever been, it seems 
That many times since then 
I've buried shortcakes, so to speak, 

And shall perhaps again. 


Appreciation seems to come 
For what we do with ease, 
And when we scarcely try at all 
We seem the most to please. 


But when we work and drudge, and long 
For praise most piteously, 

We get our heartache for our pains; 
It does seem hard to me. 
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HE repairing of an electric bell, or 
even the wiring of a house for one, 
is not a difticult task for a woman to 

accomplish; and the knowledge is free to 

any girl who attends a good high schooi 

and manual training school. The writer 

has wired nine houses besides her own. 
The A B C of the battery 

It may be well at the outset to explain 
batteries or cells, which furnish the 
force that rings the bells, for the ben- 
efit of those who already have them 
in their homes. <A battery or cell is 
a device for the direct transformation 
of chemical energy into electrical en- 
ergy. There are numerous kinds of 
cells on the market, but the principle 
is similar in all, and the explanation of 
one will enable the reader to understand 
any dissimilarity between different kinds. 

The Leclanche cell is the best on the 
market for household purposes, in that 
it requires the least attention after sct- 
ting up. It consists of a glass jar, inside 
of which are two plates; one of carbon, 
which is part of the cover of the jar, 
both being cut from the same piece 
of carbon, and one of zine. The zine is 
detachable and, resting on a porcelain 
insulator to prevent contact with the 
‘arbon top, it extends through the center 
of the carbon cylinder into the jar. Both 
plates are immersed in an electrolyte, 
a liquid solution, composed of four 
ounces of sal-ammoniae (ammonium 
chloride) to a pint of water. 

The poles of a battery are the june- 
tions of the external circuit with the 
battery plates. The pole connected with 
the negative plate is called the positive 
pole and the pole connected with the pos- 
itive plate is called the negative pole. (If 
lengthy explanation is desired, see any 
reliable work on physics.) When the 
poles are properly connected by means 
of a copper wire, a current of electricity 
will flow, when the circuit is closed, from 
the positive pole of the cell through the 
button-spirals to one terminal of the 
bell; thence through the coils of the 
magnet to the other terminal and back 
to the negative pole of the cell. 

This simple bit of explanation should 
enable any woman, even if she never 
studied physics, to understand that most 
common bell, the door bell, and the one 


The Electric Bell a Woman’s Charge 


By Helena Higginbotham 


which is often out of order at a critical 
time. 

Some houses are equipped with cells 
consisting of a porous pot surrounded by 
zine plates in cylindrical form. This 
form of cell is expensive in that the 
whole thing, excepting the jar, is useless 
when the zine becomes useless; because 
both are attached to the top of the jar. 
In cells where the zine rod is detachable, 
it may be replaced by a new one costing 
a few cents, without disturbing the rest 
of the cell. Porous pots are not of much 
use after a cell is exhausted and should 
be replaced with new when the cell is 
recharged, if good results are desired. 

Oftentimes houses are equipped with 
dry cells. These may be all right while 
they last. But they often burst, owing 
to the expansion of the paste of which 
they are made; and there is no fixing 
them. They must go back to the factory. 
The writer never found them of much 
use except for fun, like carrying in one’s 
pocket and connected with a small bulb, 
earried in the hand, and with a small 
bell in another pocket. This is a boy’s 
amusement, and when another shakes 
hands or slaps him on the back, he just 
presses the bulb and his friend thinks 
something has happened to his internal 
organs, or he has broken a bone, when 
the smothered sound of the bell is heard. 
These cells are portable; may be placed 
anywhere and in any position. 

After a Leelanche cell is set up, all 
the attention it needs under normal con- 
ditions is a little water to replace pos- 
sible loss by evaporation. When the 
cells are exhausted, recharge them with 
new solution in the proportions given. 

To connect cells, if used in series 

In connecting cells, care must be taken 
to not connect two like poles. Always 
connect a positive (+) pole with a nega- 
tive (—). This is a difficulty with peo- 
ple who have been told repeatedly to 
avoid it. If no chemical reaction takes 
place in the cell, no energy will result. 
In connecting cells, wind the wire 
around the terminal screw at its base 
and screw on the nut firmly. Have 
smooth connections, free from twists and 
kinks. If not accustomed to the use of 
pliers in the removal of insulation, it 
will be found an easy matter to burn it 
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off, after which clean the wire end with 
emery to remove any foreign matter, 


Troubles which may arise 


The bel] will sometimes start to ring 
without apparent cause, and will ring 
incessantly until the wires are discon- 
nected either with it or the cells. ‘This 
is often caused by the carbon button 
refusing to rebound after pressure. The 
writer well remembers calling with a 
friend at the house of a stranger. The 
friend pressed the button as usual, and it 
refused to rebound. The trouble was 
obvious, but the carbon was pressed in 
so far as to make recovery impossible 
with thumb and finger; likewise impos- 
sible was the unscrewing of the top of 
the button. The daughter of the house 
finally appeared and the writer inquired 
the way to the cells, whose location she 
was told was extremely uncertain. As 
she was not in suitable attire for a cellar 
investigation, she followed the sound of 
the bell, which was behind the hottest 
of hot water boilers. The kitchen table, 
with a high chair on top, served as a 
stepladder and the wires were soon dis- 
connected after an affectionate embrace 
with the boiler. The next act was to 
take the button off the house, remove 
the small piece of carbon, file it down 
until it did not stick to the opening and 
replace the button. The small spiral 
within then had sufficient strength to 
cause the carbon to rebound. After re- 
eonnecting the bell we came away, con- 
chiding that we had done enough damage 
to property for one day and had better 
go home. 


A housecleaning blunder 


the slack wires, and it made a con- 
nection between, by coming in contact 
with the bare joint of wire connected 
with the cells and the joint on the 
live wire. The writer was informed 
that the offending wire had been there 
“since housecleaning,” and the bell had 
net rung until recently. This was 
accounted for by the fact that when 
the wire was placed there it did not come 
in contact with both joints; but that the 
vibrations caused by walking on the 
floor above, or other causes, moved it 
until it did come in contact with both 
joints. Had both wires been taut, as 
they should have been, and fastened to 
beams by cleats or double-tacks, there 
would have been no chance for using 
them for a catch-all. Also bare joints 
should be covered by insulating tape, 
which comes for the purpose. It is well 
to solder them if one can, although on a 
simple circuit tape will answer alone. 
In making a joint remove two inches of 
insulation, Clean the wires, and, taking 
one in each hand, twist them together 
in such a manner that when completed 
the joint shall extend in the same direc- 
tion as the rest of the wire. 


When the bell is ailing 


Sometimes the difficulty is in the bell. 
In joining wires to the posts of the bell, 
he sure to screw on the nut of the bind- 
ing serew firmly. If your bell has an 
iron or metal foundation, look out for 
defective insulation on wires. The lever 
should rest against the tip of the screw, 
to which is attached the return wire to 
the cell. The armature should not be 


Oftentimes the trou- 
ble is a short cireuit 
between cells and but- 
ton. The writer had 
one ease of a connec- 
tion between two bare 
joints on opposite 
wires. Why these joints 
were there and ex- 
posed is a mystery, 
as a well constructed 
simple cireuit will be 
intact throughout its 
whole extent. How- 
ever, they were there, 
and some careless in- 
dividual had thrown 
a piece of common 


wire, probably to get 
it out of the way, over 


The batteries for the doorbell 
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too far away from the poles of the mag- 
net, neither should it touch them. The 
rule given is one-twenty-fourth of an 
inch, All adjustments are made with a 
screw-driver. When the circuit is closed 
the lever is attracted to the poles of the 
magnet by an electrical current, which 
flows around the coils of the electro- 
magnet. When this takes place the lever 
is no longer in contact with the screw- 
tip, therefore the circuit is cut at that 
point and the current ceases. The mag- 
net no longer attracts the armature and 
it springs back to the screw-tip; is again 
attracted by the magnet, and thus the 
bell is kept ringing as long as the circuit 
remains closed, It may readily be seen 
that any bad arrangement of parts— 
screws too tight or too loose, throwing 
contacts out of order—will seriously im- 
pair the working of the bell. 

Remove the cover of your bell, and, 
when someone closes the circuit at the 
button, notice what takes place; and 
perhaps this description will be made 
doubly clear. 

Difficulty is often experienced by the 
back of the bell warping or shrinking. 
If the bell is screwed onto a firm foun- 
dation of wood, and screwed on until 
there is no space betwee. itself and the 
foundation, there will be small chance of 
warping or shrinking. 


When crystals intrude 


The electrolyte is sometimes weak 
from exhaustion, or crystals have formed 
around the plates within the cell. Crys- 
tals have been known not only to cover 
the plates, but to creep up and cover 
the insulator and zine pole. The bell will 
ring feebly at first as these erystals re- 
sist the passing of a current, and finally 
it will not ring at all. This happened 
to a neighbor’s bell, and when the writer 
tried to separate the zine from the insu- 
lator it crumbled to pieces, leaving a 
portion still attached to the insulator. 
The solution was too strong, had been 
run over the top of the jars, and double 
chloride of zine and ammonium formed 
into crystals and trouble was the result. 


Sometimes they may be scraped off. Do 
not boil plates in potash and pearline, 
as one person did. Crystals will also 
form on the surface cf solution and are 
due to the presence of oxygen. The zinc 
is eaten in the form of a cone and cor- 
roded near the top. ‘TLis, to quote an 
electrician, is due to the solution becom- 
ing more dense at the bottom, owing to 
the formation of chloride, which falls to 
the bottom and local action sets in. 

Encircling the top of jar and covering 
the carbon top will be seen a filmy coat- 
ing; this coating is paraffin and is in- 
tended to prevent the salts creeping over 
the top and gaining access to the poles. 
In filling jars with new solution do not 
run them over. When filling, allow for 
displacement when carbon plate, which 
is the larger, is inserted. 

Local action is not a desirable element, 
as it weakens and shortens the life of a 
cell. In acid cells it is caused sometimes 
by impure zine dissolving even when 
no current is being produced. This 
forms another cell, which is in action, 
although it supplies no energy to the 
circuit. This may be overcome by dip- 
ping the rod of zine into dilute acid and 
polishing it with mercury or a piece of 
cloth. 

A circuit properly constructed will 
last many years, and no attention need 
be given to cells. In the houses which 
the writer has wired, some of the cells 
have not been looked at for eight years. 
One, put in in 1894, has received atten- 
tion but once, and very little then. 

We do not know what electricity is. 
But we do know that ‘t is cleanly in its 
habits. Therefore, if one has any ad- 
miration for this king of powers, even 
in its minutest form, he should furnish 
a box with a cover for the simple house- 
hold cell, and a covered bell if he hasn’t 
one already. As the writer said in the 
beginning, this task is not difficult for 
a woman to accomplish. All one needs 
is a little mechanical ingenuity and a 
little patience in fishing for unseen wires 
when wiring, and hunting trouble after- 
ward, 


Love Is Catching 


By Louis 


Love is catching.—do not fear— 
No one ever died who caught it; 
It is wise to have it here, 
And it lasts if you have sought it. 


de Loup 


Do not think to flee away 

From this happy, blest condition; 
For the law you must obey, 

Given by the Great Physician. 
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The Selection of Furniture 


By Nora T. Skinner 


‘Teachers College, Columbia University 


As in dress one expresses her person- 
ality, her idea of what is beautiful and 
appropriate, so in furniture the indi- 
vidual taste, the intellectual sympathies, 
and the degree of cultivation are be- 
trayed. One should, therefore, be gov- 
erned by certain principles in the choice 
and selection of furniture; where these 
are understood and adhered to, one will 
not find so many museum-like rooms 
and homes; and heterogeneity will give 
way to simplicity and beauty. 

Here are a few laws which the house- 
keeper will do well to keep in mind in 
the furnishing of a home. In the selec- 
tion of furniture, one must consider the 
kind of a house, and the use and size of 
the room in which it is to be placed. 
A lighter order of furniture is required 
for the summer coitage than for the city 
house, but this does not mean that the 
articles should be flimsily constructed or 
covered with poor material. The shape 
and bulkiness of the furniture must be 
governed by the size, proportions and 
use of the room. Besides this, every 
piece of furniture must have a purpose— 
for what, by whom, where is to it to be 
used? These questions asked concern- 
ing every article of furnishing would 
many times help us to decide quickly 
whether or not we wanted it. In this 
way we should avoid fillmg our homes 
with many useless things. This is our 
first great law. 

The second, of equal importance, is in 
regard to construction and decoration. 
Take, for example, a chair; durability 
and support are its first requisites. It 
should be well made; the wood well 
seasoned, so that it will not warp or 
twist out of shape; the mortises and 
ienons should be exactly eut and fitted, 
and the whole should be properly pressed 
and glued together so that when it is in 
a warm room it will not fall apart. Ease 
is its second requisite. It should be 
the right hight from the floor for the 
purpose for which it is intended. The 
seat should not be so wide that a pillow 
is needed to support the back. The arms 


should not be too high nor low, and the 
support should come at the right place 
in the back. The lines should conform 
to those of the body. If a rocking 
chair, it should not tip too far back- 
ward or forward. If upholstered, it 
should not be covered with a material too 
pronounced in design nor out of scale 
with the proportions of the chair. It is 
not desirable to use designs of objects 
one would not care to sit on, as land- 
scapes, musical instruments, shells or 
sharp forms. Those materials woven 
with allover ornaments of a size adapted 
to the intended use and treated in a 
flat way, are the most suitable. The 
color must harmonize with the decora- 
tions and surroundings of the room, 
either contrasting or blending with the 
general scheme. 

The third is that of beauty, and is one 
which must not be defied. A piece of 
furniture must not only be strong, but 
it must also convey no thought of weak- 
ness. A thing of frail material, as for 
instance, a bamboo table, must be sim- 
ple in construction so as not to suggest 
waste labor; and likewise a piece of fur- 
niture in earving or inlaid wood must 
be solid looking and substantially put 
together. The question might be raised 
here as to what beauty is. Lf, as Keats 
says, “beauty is truth,” can we find any 
reasonable exeuse for having a_ fern 
receptacle fashioned like a snow sledge, 
such as are used in the coldest countries 
of Europe? Yet such an article “dee- 
orates” the drawing room of a wealthy 
New York family. If we Americans 
had a little more sense of the eternal 
fitness of things would we have so much 
of our furniture carved with lion or 
tiger heads? Would we have an um- 
brella stand made of a coiled snake, 
ready to spring? The test in decoration 
is adaptability to position and material; 
we ought to follow fashion only so long 
as it obeys the dictates of genuine 
wants and reasonable feelings. 

There is still another aspect of the 
subject which the modern housekeeper 
must not forget, and that is the econ- 
omy. Money, time and energy must 
all be taken into consideration. The 
amount one has to spend governs the 
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style and material. Furniture which 
requires an unusual amount of care is 
not profitable. Carved surfaces are dif- 
ficult to dust; smooth surfaces are much 
more easily kept clean. Upholstered 
and stuffed furniture requires constant 
beating in the open air to be kept from 
accumulating dust, and consumes much 
more time in caring for it than wicker 
furniture. Because of the fact that the 
housekeeper leads a strenuous life, she 
must not forget that economy of energy 
is an important item, and she must have 
furniture that is light and easy to move 
about. 

These few ideas will furnish good 
foundations upon which to furnish our 
homes and make them more attractive 
and comfcrtable, so adding to the sum of 
human happiness, which in its turn will 
add to the sum of human goodness. 


How to Avoid Glasses 


By E. I. Farrington 
(This treatment is were expert in the treatment 
Eye gymnastics constitute one of the 
latest applications of the principles of 
practical physical culture as employed 
for the purpose of restoring normal con- 
Anything 


ditions to the diseased body. 
which will obviate the necessity of put- 
ting on glasses is to be welcomed, as 
everybody who has become a slave to 


spectacles will agree. In many cases of 
muscular weakness of the eye certain 
exercises which may be taken at home 
without apparatus will result in a cure. 

During the past few years there has 
been a remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of cases of muscular trouble brought 
to the attention of the oculists, and at 
present this form of eye complaint is one 
of the most common to be met with. 
The symptoms include pain through the 
eyes and a tendency on the part of the 
lids to close. Sometimes it becomes dif- 
ficult to keep the eyes open and there is 
a vague sensation as though some in- 
visible force was tugging at one side of 
the eye, until the victim wonders if he 
is not becoming cross-eyed. In such 
cases strong glasses support the weak- 
ened muscles and relieve the symptoms, 
but they do not effect a cure. Sometimes 
they are necessary, but often, on the 
contrary, persistent and systematic ex- 
ercising of the muscles will restore them 
to a condition of health. 

Let the first exercise be taken for the 
purpose of strengthening the muscles of 
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accommodation. Extend the hand at 
arm’s length with the first finger point- 
ing upward. Fix both eyes on this digit 
and slowly bring it toward the face 
until it touches the tip of the nose. Then 
slowly carry it away from the face again 
until the first position is reached. Do 
this three or four times at first, keeping 
both eyes constantly upon the raised 
finger throughout the operation de- 
scribed. 

The second exercise consists in turn- 
ing the glance upward and then down- 
ward as far as possible without altering 
the position: of the face. Repeat this 
two or three times at the first trial and 
then vary the exercise and bring a new 
set of muscles into play by turning the 
eyes first to the right and then to the left 
as far as possible, the face remaining 
motionless. After two or three move- 
ments of this character, with the face 
still in the same position, carry the 
glance to its full extent first to the 
upper right-hand corner of the eye, after 
that to the lower left-hand corner; then 
to the upper left-hand corner and from 
there to the lower right-hand corner. 

To complete the series of exercises, 
rotate the eyeballs in their sockets two 
or three times, causing the glance to 
reach the extreme limit of vision in 
making the circle. 

It is necessary that these exercises be 
employed with caution at first, for other- 
wise they will tire the muscles and bring 
on dizziness or headaches. The fact may 
be hard to realize, but the whole prac- 
tice is exactly the same in character and 
effect as the exercising of the muscles 
of the arm or leg, and it is just as cer: 
tain that the muscles of the eye will be 
strengthened and developed by the move- 
ments described. 

Persons who are troubled with weak 
eyes may often secure considerable ben- 
efit from the use of the eye cup. This 
is a small receptacle of thick blue glass 
and so constructed that when inverted 
it fits tightly over the eye. It costs fif- 
teen or twenty cents at the drug stores 
and should be used night and morning. 
The eye cup is employed for the purpose 
of applying salt and water to the eye as 
a tonic. The proportions should be a 
level teaspoonful of salt to a pint of 
water. The latter should have been 
warmed to about the heat of the body. 
Fill the cup with the solution and place 
it over the eye. Then turn the head 
backward and open the lids. It will be 
found. that there is no unpleasant feel- 
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ing whatever from the contact of the 
salt solution with the eye. As a matter 
of fact, this solution is almost identical 
with the saline fluids of the eye. Should 
the water be used without the salt it 
would cause the eye to smart painfully. 

Slight attacks of granulation of the 
eyelids may be cured by the use of abso- 
lutely pure olive oil, one drop being 
allowed to enter the eye twice a day. In 
dropping medicaments into the cye, 
place the finger just under the lower 
lid and draw that lid out a trifle, allow- 
ing the remedy to fall upon it. This is 
a simple way of accomplishing what 
many people consider a difficult pro- 
ceeding. 

Above all, in dealing with the eye it 
shonld be remembered that much de- 
pends upon the condition of the general 
health. A debilitated state of the system 
is very apt to show itself in the eyes. 
These delicate organs depend upon the 
blood to keep them in good order, and 
rich blood and an unimpaired cireu- 
lation are of primary importance. This 
calls for plain, nourishing food, an abun- 
dance of fresh air and a_ moderate 
amount of exercise. 


Economy in Laundry Work 


By H. D. 


It has been said that washing is a ne- 
cessity and ironing a luxury. Everyone 
will admit the truth of the first state- 
ment, but if the second be true, many 
who consider themselves patterns of 
economy have been guilty of gross ex- 
travagance, for it is usually the model, 
frugal housewife who insists upon the 
ironing of every article in the wash. 

The only reasons for ironing are that 
it gives clothes a smooth surface more 
pleasing to the eye, less irritating to the 
skin and less liable to collect dirt than 
the rough surface of the unironed arti- 
cle. Where these results are obtained 
by ironing, it may be considered a ne- 
cessity or at least an excusable luxury, 
but there are many articles which are 
generally ironed that are not in any way 
improved by the process. Knit under- 
wear, stockings and towels, especially 
bath towels, certainly look and feel as 
well and keep clean as long without 
ironing as with, and unironed they re- 
tain more of the fresh air in which they 
have been dried, which is an advantage 
from a hygienie standpoint. 

Sheets and even pilloweases, if care- 
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fully hung to dry, may be folded so as 
almost to have the appearance of having 
been ironed, and yet retain the clean, 
fresh odor of pure air which is so deli- 
cious and conducive to sleep. This kind 
of economy is especially desirable in the 
summer, when all out-of-doors is so 
attractive. 

The ironing for a family often takes 
twice as much time as the washing, due 
largely to thoughtlessness in selecting 
or making garments, and as a result 
much time or its equivalent, money, is 
wasted—how much, few people realize. 

In order to test the comparative ex- 
pense of laundering elaborate and plain 
garments, the following caleulations 
were recently worked out at Teachers 
college: Garment No 1 was a very elab- 
orate lace trimmed chemise, which cost 
3.25; No 2 was a plain French hand- 
embroidered chemise, costing $4.50; No 3 
was a plain, machine-made chemise cost- 
ing $1.25. Each garment was laundered 
at a steam laundry and at home, the 
price in the latter case being calculated 
on the amount of time actually spent, 
with the following results: 


Steam laundry Home work 


$0.20 

06 2-5 
Tf each garment were laundered 


twenty-five times during the year, the 
total expense for laundering for that 
period would be: 


Steam laundry Home work 


$5.00 


The total expense of each garment, 
that is, the original cost plus the cost of 
laundering for one year, would be as 
follows : 


Steam laundered Home laundered 
$8.25 
6.16 2-5 
Ne. 2.91 2-3 
In other words, the beautiful French 
hand-made chemise, though more expen- 
sive at first, would at the end of a year 
cost two dollars or more less than 
the elaborate lace-trimmed affair, .which 
would no doubt have lost half of its lace 
long before the twenty-fifth washing. 


A New whisk broom is by far the best 
thing with which to sprinkle clothes. 
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A Military Reception 
By M. J. E. 
Kansas State University 


At a recent interclass function, about 
two hundred students were entertained 
with a military reception. The large re- 
ception halls were decorated entirely in 
the national colors. Around the entire 
room a frieze of tennis netting was 
stretched, in which were several hundred 
small flags. Red, white and blue crepe 
paper cut in two-inch strips and pulled 
out at the edges was used very effectively 
as drapery at windows and doors, and the 
strips were also interwoven as a canopy 
overhead. A small alcove was entirely 
covered with bunting and a large Old 
Glory draped over the heads of the man- 
dolin club which played patriotic airs 
during the evening. <A bugler was also 
stationed here. 

Over a cozy corner with plenty of seats 
and cushions was a_ placard, “guard 
house.” In front of this corner a boy 
in uniform paced with gun at shoulder 
throughout the evening. Anyone placed 
in the guard house was required to write 
a verse of poetry before being released. 
Another corner was “headquarters,” 
where the guests received red or white 
paper soldier caps which they put on 
at once. The “postoftice,” arranged with 
screens and a table, was presided over 
by a pretty postmistress and contained 
a letter addressed to each guest. Many 
amusing hits and sells were handed out 
here. Two smaller rooms were known 
respectively as “commissary department” 
and the “Philippines.” The latter was 
presided over by a small Filipino boy in 
native costume. The room was adorned 
with many curios from across seas. Here 
each guest received a souvenir such as 
small dolls, candy animals and jumping- 
jacks, 

In the commissary room, over an open 
fire was an iron kettle of black coffee, 
which was ladled out in tin cups and 
served with sugar only. At one side of 
the fire was a box of crackers with the 
lid knocked off, from which each helped 
himself. The guests on arriving had 
each been presented with small cards on 
which were printed something parallel to 
the following: 


Generat Orver No 215. Seniors and 
juniors will be required to observe the 
following. My general orders are: 

1. To disport myself in as pleasing 
a manner as possible. 


2. In case of refreshments, eat with 
my knife. 

3. In case of having a bashful part- 
ner, let him do all the talking. 

4. Three things I must not talk 
about: (a) The weather. (b) Myself. 
(c) Other people. 

5. Not to look happy unless I feel 
that way. (Be grouchy.) 

6. If I wish I hadn’t come, go home. 

7. If I see two alone, “butt in”’—three 
is a lucky number. 


Smal!l flags with the numbers from one 
to one hundred painted in black on them, 
were pinned on each lady. On the back 
of the general orders card given to the 
gentlemen were instructions somewhat as 
follows: 


At the first bugle eall, find No 1. 
At the second bugle call, tind No 45. 
At the third bugle call, find No 79. 
At the fourth bugle eali, find No 91. 
At the fifth bugle call, find No 238. 


The numbers were of course different 
for each card, and so arranged as to have 
no conflicting directions. 

The first bugle call caused a rush for 
partners, and as the bugle sounded at 
twenty-minute intervals announcing a 
change of partners, and there were so 
many attractions to visit, there was 
“something doing” from the first note. 
After the fifth bugle eall, a target was 
set up in one corner, on which the muim- 
bers worn by the la¢lies were printed on 
small cards. The gentlemen then secured 
their partners for supper by shooting 
these cards with a small air rifle. 

After all had secured partners, the 
bugle sounded the mess call and a dainty 
two-course luncheon was served. Later 
the toasts usual to this oecasion were 
given and the bugle sounded the reveille 
as the guests departed. 


The Great Germicide, Sunshine 


By Mary K. Peters 


(See illustrations, Page 658) 


When William Cullen Bryant wrote the 
fairy poem about the Little People of 
the Snow, I wish there had been written 
and had crept into our school readers 
another such an exquisite little tale in 
rhyme about the Little People of the 
Sun, a name I am fond of giving to the 
little green bodies called chlorophy!! 
bodies, embedded in the protoplasm -of 
the cells of all green plants. This fairy 
story: would have been very different 
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from the other, for it would have been 
one of life instead of death. We know 
how all plants containing these bodies. 
must have sunshine and how every green 
plant turns to the light. 

Keep a green plant from +he light and 
these little bodies cannot move about in 
the cells. When they cease moving no 
energy is furnished to carry on work in 
the cell and soon the plant extends its 
stems, rapidly grown weak and long, 
in the direction from which any ray of 
light may come, as if imploring for sun- 
shine. Before long it turns white and 
dies; for whatever may be said of the 
plant as a purely chemical agent, it al- 
ways does the very best it can for itself 
under whatever conditions it is placed— 
a thing which thinking organisms do 
not always do. 

No one more than the careful house- 
keeper needs a practical demonstration 
of the value of sunshine and fresh air, 
for in summer she has the fear of an 
economic loss through the sun’s rays 
penetrating a room and falling upon rugs 
and carpets, wall paper and valuable 
hangings, and in winter she often par- 
tially excludes it for the sake of show- 
ing off the intricate patterns of a lace 
curtain, 

There is a large class of plants often 
thriving in our homes that are not green. 
They do not need chlorophyll bodies to 
create energy for them, because they get 
their living off other plants or animals; 
a robber class, we may call them. Not 
all of them are harmful, but many are. 
These plants are the fungi. The yeasts, 
the molds and bacteria belong to them. 
They vary too much for any general 
statement to be made concerning their 
growth, but many of them prefer dark- 
ness, and some cannot maintain them- 
selves in light. One of the illustrations, 
from a photograph, shows a piece ot 
bread upon which the spores of common 
blue mold were scattered and the bread 
kept in darkness. Another piece treated 
the same way, but kept in sunlight, 
showed no perceptible mold growth. 
Molds love moisture. A room from 
which sunlight and fresh air are ex- 
cluded is sure to be damp and will soon 
smell musty. A current of air, too, 
hinders the growth of molds, and in a 
well aired house they will seldom be 
found. 

In the minds of the laity there has 
been a deep prejudice against night air, 
and as a result our sleeping rooms have 
been kept closed. “Stay out of the night 
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air,’ was the command of our grand- 
mothers, for it was associated with many 
diseases, among them malaria. Now 
we understand the remote connection. 
Malaria is caused by the. development 
within the red blood cells of a parasite 
introduced by the bite of the malarial 
mosquito, and mosquitoes are less lively 
by day and more troublesome-in the 
evening. 

Recent statistics show that the death 
rate from consumption is less than it was 
ten years ago, and not because we have 
found any specific in drugs, but because 
we know the deadly enemy of the tuber- 
ele bacilli is sunlight, and that they will 
net flourish in a person who breathes 
deeply of fresh air and who is well nour- 
ished. In 1890 Dr Koch clearly showed 
that these bacilli are killed by sunlight 
in “from a few minutes to several hours, 
according to the thickness of the layer.” 
The tubercle bacilli are of course micro- 
scopic. They are destitute of chlorophyll, 
they love darkness. Even diffused day- 
light will destroy them, but not nearly 
so quickly as sunlight. 

If every housekeeper decided to war 
against this enemy, to open up every 
closet and dark room to the beneficent 
power of sunshine, to exercise daily in 
the open air, to give intelligent thought 
to the admittance of fresh air at night 
and train the children “in the way they 
should go,” another generation would 
see a much more rapid yielding of the 
great white plague. And eventually, just 
as the wild beasts of the forests give way 
as civilization advances, this minute but 
deadly microbe would be unable to main- 
tain itself in its struggle for existence, 
and would most certainly be subdued. 


Mother Thought 


By Mary Ogden 
Northwestern University 


To this dark world, thou, pure and fresh, 
Blood of my blood, flesh of my flesh; 
To these dark streets bespread with mud, 

Flesh of my flesh, blood of my blood; 
Into this vortex, into this strife, 
Heart of my heart, life of my life, 
To toil, to suffer, and then, to depart,— 
Life of my life, heart of my heart!— 
Then lean on me, until at length, 
Loved of my love, strength of my 
strength, 
I find thy place in heaven above, 
Strength of my strength, loved of my 
love! 
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STANDPOINT 


This Discussion 


HE expressions which follow, eom- 
ing from college students in nearly 
all parts of the United States, may 

be accepted as fairly representing the 
feeling and attitude of the American 
college girl toward husbands and matri- 
mony. These letters and extracts are 
chosen from a large number of letters 
written in response to the Editor’s eall. 
Almost without exception the young 
women aver that their ideal husband 
differs radically from the one of their 
earlier dreams, though a few opine that 
maturer years, not merely college life, 
are responsible for the change. With a 
unanimity which is remarkable’ the 
writers disclaim the handsome man, 
evidently on account of his undue in- 
fluence upon the earlier fancy. The 
only young women whose minds are 
seriously taken up with considerations 
of wealth and income, are those whose 
letters are printed herewith; with the 
majority the “right man” is the prime 
requisite, and college an avenue to the 
discovery and appreciation of him. 


Engaged 


By E. 
Vassar College 


“Engaged?” cried Polly, leaping from 
the Morris chair and upsetting a lapful 
of papers and note books onto the floor. 
“Alice engaged¢ My dear, let me see 
the letter.” 

“Ts he nice?’ called another voice, 
from the next room, and Florence hur- 
ried in to hear the news. 

“Well, according to your standards, 
young woman,” I answered, trying to 
frown severely at this pretty roommate, 
“he might not be. You demand a col- 
lege education, you know, and Alice 


, let’s see the letter!” chorused 
both impatiently, and I surrendered the 


closely-written sheets 
hands. 

“Well,” declared Florence disapprov- 
ingly, after they had rapidly devoured 
the contents of the letter, “Alice always 
said the man who made his way in the 
world without a college education was 
more clever than the man who started 
out equipped with everything college can 
give, and achieved the same result. Don't 
you remember’ But I don’t agree with 
her. It seems to me that the man with- 
out a college education is apt to think 
‘making his way in the world’ means 
making money, and nothing else. And 
the trouble with girls nowadays,” she 
continued sagely, “is that they encour- 
age men in just such ideas. They must 
have money above all things.” 

An indignant protest from Florence 
and me followed this announcement. 

“Well, it’s so,” she affirmed, with em- 
phatie nods of her blonde head. “Maybe 
we three are the golden exceptions to the 
rule, but men know that women, as a 
rule, must have money, and plenty of it, 
and so they strain every nerve to get it 
for their wives. And what energy, what 
ambition do men have left for other and 
greater things? Do they have time to 
broaden their interests, to cultivate any 
but the strictly practical side of their 
natures? You know they don’t. And 
that is why,” she continued, “I think a 
college-bred man would be the most sat- 
isfactory husband. He has laid a foun- 
dation in college, and the culture and 
broad interests which he has acquired 
there will never leave him, while his 
well-trained mind will prove the value 
of the tedious hours spent in math and 
sciences.” 

“T don’t see why you think a man 
without a college education must be a 
mere money-making machine,” I pro- 
tested, although somewhat timidly after 
these emphatic remarks. “Self-made men 
have keen minds, you will admit, and 
they are usually not wanting in breadth 


to their eager 
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of view. The very fact that a man has 
not breathed college atmosphere for four 
years gives him a point of view different 
from the college girl’s, and it seems to 
me that this difference will stimulate 
them both and help each one to see mat- 
ters through the other's eyes.” 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter,” said Polly, as the dinner 
bell rang. “We all admire the same 
kind of man—I know we do, girls—the 
broad-minded, noble-souled man, ener- 
getiec and practical, yet considering his 
business only as one phase of a many- 
sided life, a man who has time to take 
an active, useful part in many interests, 
and,” she added emphatically, “plenty of 
time to love his home and wife and chil- 
dren. And any sensible girl,” she fin- 
ished with a withering glanze at Flor- 
ence, “any college girl, I am sure, would 
rather have a modest home and the love 
and sympathy of such a man than all 
the money in America and a ‘frenzied 
financier’ with it.” 

“Well, maybe you're right, Poll,” said 
Florence, gayly, putting one arm around 
her roommate’s waist and giving her a 
butterfly kiss. “Anyway, ['m hungry.” 
And, arm in arm, we all went down to 
dinner. 


Frank Expressions 


FUNDAMENTALS—The quickest way to 
change an ideal is to marry it; next to 
that to go to college. Four years of life 
anywhere would make a difference, and 
the four years of concentrated college 
life work wonders. In the first place, 
college is not a manless retreat. The 
college man exists for the college girl, 
and as a result of this companionship 
she naturally wants her husband to be 
a college graduate. Not a genius, dear 
no! but a big, clever creature, perfectly 
at home in her world. Big, I say, be- 
cause no woman ever really prays for a 
small man, any more than she petitions 
for a widower with six children. Time 
and chance may assign the bereaved or 
the undersized, and we learn to love the 
children and disparage hight, but these 
are not our ideals. Generosity and 
courage are two other requirements the 
world over, and on ‘these universal 
foundations we all build our own par- 
ticular castles. 

The average girl, when she enters 
college, thinks more about a lover than 
a husband, and her ideal is of a dark, 
handsome hero, who shall surround her 


with an undying devotion and the lux- 
ury of a Vanderbilt. College com- 
pletely changes her point of view, and 
upon graduation she is less concerned 
with the appearances than with the 
wearing qualities of the man—and is 
willing to get along with less devotion 
and more understanding. She insists 
upon congenial tastes and comradeship 
as of the first importance and has no de- 
sire whatever for a handsome man. To 
be sure he must be manly looking, as he 
must be manly minded, but he may have 
freckles and red hair if his chin is 
strong, his brow broad, and his eyes 
kind. Wealth would be cheerfully wel- 
comed, but it is not included in the 
ideal, for personality and position are 
held more valuable than possession and 
pedigree. In general, the college ideal 
lays emphasis on the fundamentals 
rather than the ornamentals. H., Smith 
College. 


Co-Epucation—College surely tends, 
in the long run, to give better balance 
and saner views on this as well as other 
subjects. More particularly is this true, 
I think, of co-educational institutions. 
The relations between the men and 
women of such colleges and universities 
are based on a firm foundation of good 
comradeship which surely is a necessary 
and even vital element in the making of 
a home. People, in order to live to- 
gether happily for any length of time, 
must first of all be good friends, and that 
is what a co-educational school teaches 
them to be. Thus if a girl has precon- 
ceived notions before entering college of 
a husband who is an idealized sort of 
being, she is more than apt to be dis- 
illusioned. But is it not better for her 
to become acquainted with men as they 
are, in a natural sort of way, than to 
imagine someone possessed of a lot of 
superficial niceties, the absence of which 
she is bound to discover sooner or later, 
or if they really exist, which may be 
his sole recommendation? Is it not 
better for her to learn to greet a man 
with a good hand clasp and a direct 
glance of welcome than with the 
proverbial maiden’s blush and show of 
modesty which too often divides honors 
between a veiled coquetry and an absurd 
self-consciousness 

Mind you I am not favoring the tom- 
boy girl whom the enemies of co-educa- 
tion have singled out as a typical exam- 
ple. The girl I mean is the straight- 
forward, honest one who claims her 
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friendship with men as her natural 
privilege, who has no farfetched notions 
of what manly virtue consists in, but 
who, on the other hand, does not coun- 
tenance things she knows to be wrong. 
To be natural in her relations with 
men, to share with them the college life 
and its activities without aping the 
purely maculine habits, to be a friend 
to whom one can tell difficulties and be 
sure of understanding; all this is to be 
the highest type of college girl; and 
the girl who is in college under these 
conditions is in the best training school 
for wifehood. Surely, college changes a 
girl’s ideas of what a husband shou!d be. 
It teaches her that to have a friend, she 
must be one, and that husbands are more 
or less wife-made. Sarah Clark, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


MeN, especially young men, are too 
much influenced by public opinion. Some 
young husbands heartily believe that 
smoking does them no good, is a need- 
less expense, yet they keep up the prac- 
tice because the other fellows in their 
clubs do, because they will be laughed 
at ir they don’t. This is but a form of 
moral cowardice. B., Smith College. 


Or Course any girl would prefer a 
handsome and well-built fellow to a 
hollow-chested or freckle-faced or effemi- 
nate man, other things being equal; but 
T would much rather have a homely hus- 
band with good moral qualities, a wide 
knowledge, many-sided character, a fat 
bank account, than a handsome husband 
who lacked one of those characteristics. 
A number of my school and college 
friends have married within the last five 
or six years and I have had rather a 
good opportunity to observe something 
of modern married life. I eannot say 
that the husbands of my friends are 
lacking in good moral qualities. Most 
of them are good men and have several 
admirable traits, the chief one being a 
fondness for family and home. But most 
of them are totally lacking in the second, 
third and fourth points, which I think 
are indispensable. They are men of 
ordinary intelligenee, but lack the train- 
ing which makes liberal thinkers and 
publie-spirited citizens who really aecom- 
plish something. I should think girls 
with husbands of such a type would die 
of ennui. . 

Then the bank account! While J] 
would never advoeate marriage for 
money, I eannot_bring myself to believe 
that it is right to marry without it. A 
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good position is better than nothing, but 
it is not necessarily stable. A few thou- 
sand dollars saved up before marriage is 
a very desirable thing. If people cannot 
save before marriage, how can they after, 
when expenses are bound to increase / 
li there is not a reasonable stock of 
capital upon which to depend in ease of 
necessity, there is only a possibility, but 
by no means a probability that a couple 
will maintain the high standard of liy- 
ing at which they ought to aim. FE. D., 
University of Chicago. 


Moverate Wrattu—The cap and gown 
girl does not necessarily mean that a 
man must be a college graduate to be 
intelligent. A man, keen on the current 
topics of the time, conversant with good 
literature, and able to appreciate the 
best in art, music. literature and friend- 
ship, quite reaches her idea of intelli- 
gence. It is not the largest man in his 
alma mater that every college girl desires 
for a husband, but a large man she does 
desire almost invariably. Wens sana in 
corpore sano is not a meaningless phrase 
to her, but a phrase of vital interest and 
power. Furthermore, moderate wealth 
seems almost a necessity for a young 
man to possess or be capable of earning, 


if he wishes a college girl for a wife. 


Ideas of moderate wealth differ. No two 
girls at a table of fourteen (being ques- 
tioned recently) agreed on the amount 
the phrase “moderate wealth” meant. It 
was agreed to mean not less than two 
thousand dollars a year, income or sal- 
ary, and not more than ten thousand. 
Five thousand dollars seemed rather a 
happy average. Helen Jones Smith, 
Wellesley College. 


A CaraBLeE Man—Where men fail 
sometimes to make ideal husbands, I 
think, is through the want of a sym- 
pathetie understanding, the inability to 
put themselves in the place of another. 
And then again, some men are too igno- 
rant and helpless about the house. Happy 
is the woman whose husband can sew 
on his own buttons and find his own 
Sunday clothes. Thrice happy is she 
whose husband can take an interest in 
the details of the home making, in plan- 
ning for the comfort and convenience of 
the home. A man who will design and 
construct not only the library table, but 
even such unpoetical conveniences as a 
kitchen cupboard, with real pride in 
his task, as if that were his main busi- 
ness in life, and who is at the same time 
suecessful in some business or profes- 
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sion, or in several, is what I call a capa- 
ble man. A. N., University of Chicago. 


Cuivatry Suort-Livev—The sensible 
college girl would not engage herself to 
the average college man, he is so far 
from the ideal husband. I am not prej- 
udiced, and am really fond of my college 
friends, but as friends, and not as pro- 
spective husbands. They are too young; 
they are too used to livirg on their 
fathers’ money; they have never had to 
brush up against the rough edges of the 
world, and have never been tried. It 
seems to me that when weighing the 
qualities of the prospective husband, 
leaving love out of the question, a girl's 
respect and admiration must be the 
greater according to what the man has 
done in the world, not how many football 
games he has played or how many degrees 
he has taken. It does seem that there 
are far too many able-bodied men who 
live on their wives’ money or allow their 
wives to work and help support the fam- 
ily. I think that the most universal 
failing in the husbands of to-day is that 
their chivalry is so short-lived. Lucile 
Black. 

Domestic Dutres Grow Dear—That 
a girl’s ideal of a husband undergoes 
much toning down during her four years 
at college, is unquestionable. Neverthe- 
less, I am inclined to wonder whether 
this change does not take place in the 
mind of any well-poised girl at this time 
in her life, in college or at home. The 
knight who seales the rose-wreathed bal- 
cony by moonlight, whose voice is deep 
and tremulous with passion, is the nor- 
mal dream-hero of the adolescent; but 
as the imaginative ardor of youth cools, 
sense and reality reassert themselves. 
In saying this, I would not be wnderstood 
to say that romance dies out of a girl’s 
ideal. 

Romance is never wholly absent from a 
truly womanly nature. It is sentimen- 
tality only which drops away. The 
sweetness of simple little home duties 
enters into a girl’s dreams, and, for this 
phase of the change, college is no doubt 
largely responsible. Being separated 
from domestic things, we find them 
growing dear. But who could dream of 
making a home, a true home, for a man 
who held you “always against his throb- 
bing heart”? No; a girl is eager for a 
home, but its master must have self- 
respect. Be she at college or elsewhere, 
a girl finds out that too much demon- 
strativeness is fatal, not only to self- 
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respect, but in the end to affection. So 
the ideal is evolved; the knight puts on 
the garb of a plain American citizen, he 
gives up climbing balconies, his idol is 
released from his embrace for a whole 
day if need be. One element of the 
ideal, however, resists change and the 
practical influence of a college training 
—the girl insists that the ideal husband 
must prefer her to everyone else in the 
world. Beatrice West, Smith College. 


INDISPENSABLE—I used to think that 
a husband was an unnecessary append- 
age and had visions of myself, richly 
dressed and “animatedly beautiful” hold- 
ing a salon crowded with rather old, 
rather interesting and very unusual men. 
But college has changed all that, and 
I now realize that the spectacled, flat- 
footed “sensible girls” represent more 
definitely the unmarried species. It is 
seldom that an unmarried woman retains 
her equilibrium and does not turn pes- 
simist. The masterful and non-senti- 
mental type of husband appeals to me. 
Tle should love his wife sincerely, but 
not too obviously as to be disagreeable to 
onlookers. He should have a strong will, 
but ‘should recognize the right of others 
to like wills. A great trouble with young 
husbands is that they lapse into a state 
of almost lethargy, neglect exercise and 
entertainment, and settle down inte a 
monotonous, humdrum existence. It is 
aun objectionable trait for a man to con- 
sider the day solely as a business time 
and the evening as one for drowsiness 
and sleep. College has changed my ideal 
in that it has made a husband an indis- 
pensable creature. “The Ostrich.” 


A Conression—I believe the whole 
course of our training has been leading 
us in this direction, that unless the right 
man comes (and we are going to be very 
sure he is the right man!) life can be 
just as happy for us single as married, 
or a good deal happier. To us there is 
no stigma in the title “old maid,” and 
no dread in our hearts as we look for- 
ward to it. An infinite number of possi- 
bilities have been opened to us by our 
college life and training, and—to make 
a confession—in some cases what we 
hope to do and be would be ever inter- 
fered with by marriage. We go into 
our economies classes, and learn of the 
“social unrest,” of the sad, often terrible 
conditions among the child laborers; 
among the woman workers; among the 
vast, sad host of the unemployed and 
underpaid; we learn that women are 
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needed out there, that women with 
trained minds and willing hearts are 
needed to work and to help, and some 
of us are eager to see what we can give 
and do by giving ourselves. I do not 
say that motive works with most, or 
even many girls, to hinder or delay mar- 
riage; but for the girl who is merely 
going home, or out into the social world, 
college has vastly increased her re- 
sources, and she is no dependent, help- 
less claimant for home and affection and 
husband. (Perhaps I should have re- 
versed that order.) 

Do not mistake me, and think the 
college girl despises these things: she 
does not. She merely regards them from 
a different viewpoint. If they come to 
her according to her ideal, the ideal 
which she has slowly and thoughtfully 
built up through her college years—and 
I own it is not a low one—then she 
welcomes them eagerly, hopefully, con- 
fidingly, joyfully. For after all, the 
true girl’s true vocation always is and 
always will be, “home.” I merely want 
to show that her life is not los¢ without 
these things; the college girl of to-day 
(1 think I am quoting another) is above 
all things resourceful. M., Barnard Col- 
lege. 


Men Are Concerrep—Four years ago 
I wept copiously over Elaine; to-day 


Elaine gets on my nerves. She was such 
a silly little goose. Unrequited love is a 
sad, sad thing, but it is not necessarily 
fatal, and if Elaine had been of the 
proper sort she would not have spent her 
days mooning over what could never be, 
but would have busied her mind with 
something useful. That is how college 
has changed my view about romance, 
and along with that, it changed my 
ideas in regard to a husband. 

I used to insist that he must be hand- 
some. But I have seen, in college, too 
many handsome men to care whether or 
not my husband be handsome. All I 
ask is that his face denote strong char- 
acter and that he shall be strong and 
healthy. jMen are conceited enough, as 
it is, without having their self-appreci- 
ation enhanced by good looks. I do not 
want a husband whose most striking 
characteristic is his looks. 

Then, too, I no longer care for wealth. 
Neither do I desire love in a cottage. 
Between you and me, I think that a man 
whose earning power does not extend 
beyond a cottage, is not worth as mueh 
as the taxes on the aforesaid structure. 
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Just enough to live comfortably is all 
that I ask. 

Morally, I want my husband to be 
high-prineipled and clean. College is 
responsible for that, too. I have seen 
and known the “fast” fellows, about 
whom there used to be such a glamour in 
my eyes. I should not want to marry 
one of them. I do not want a prig. | 
detest that kind of man. I want a man 
who knows the world and who has seen, 
but not lived, all phases of life. 

I shall not marry any man until I am 
certain that I cannot be happy without 
him. Ruth Hayden, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


“A ComrortaBLe, Cutturep Tlome”— 
Whenever Katherine sets forth her dic- 
tum that a college girl ought to marry 
a college man, we smile and glance at 
the solitaire on the third finger of her 
left hand, and at the Yale class and 
fraternity pins among the tucks on the 
left side of her shirt waist. I smile in- 
dulgently, but more than half doubt- 
ingly, for I think that a man who has 
achieved the same breadth of culture 
and interest in the world by his own 
strength of brain and will, without the 
aid of a college course, is a stronger 
man for that fact. There must be be- 
tween the man and girl who were “just 
meant for each other,” as between true 
friends, not only likeness enough for 
sympathy, but also unlikeness enough 
for stimulus. 

The present day husband, in the press- 
ing need of concentration and special- 
ized endeavor, becomes engrossed in his 
work and rushes on, his eyes fixed upon 
an ever-distant goal, passing blindly by 
the many beautiful facts and influences 
of life. Wealth is not the first essential 
of a husband, and though to-day no one 
except a poseur feigns to scorn it, the 
home may be equally happy, rich and 
helpful with perhaps a very small modi- 
cum of this world’s goods, and neither 
husband nor wife should be discontented 
with a comfortable, cultured home, and 
a cozy little nest egg laid away for their 
own or others’ rainy days. But what is 
the use of writing the ideal which is to 
be realized for each one of us some day 

when, or where, or how, who knows / 
For if he be rich or poor, handsome or 
plain, his strong face will figure forth 
his great soul, and the earnest eyes will 
tell with Love’s help all of the ideal. the 
girl has sought to know. Constance, 
Vassar College. 
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The Etiquette of Correspondence Paper 


field running out to some dealer's 
shop every little while to purchase 
a new sort of stationery on which to 
write those delightful letters to his son 
that have descended to posterity, to 
run through many editions in print in 
the face of the fact that no one seems 
to read them nowadays. In his time 
there was but one sort of correspondence 


> 


2 RUTHERFORD PLace 


Sruvvesant Souare_e W. 


Figure r. An English design of oppressive 
proportions 


paper, a good, plain, sober, difficult sort, 
proper alike for peer or parson, bill or 
billet doux. Not until comparatively 
recent times were such things as tinted 
papers introduced, or even envelopes, 
for that matter; and long afterward 
their advent relegated to social oblivion 
the lined paper which Prince Albert, 
Kaiser Wilhelm I, Abraham Lincoln, 
the empress of France and the queen 
of Spain lived in time to use without 
attracting comment. It remained for 
social philosophers of this 


progressive age to discover F 
that he who could not write s 
without lines straight enough we 
to be read probably would LS" 
write nothing worth reading, 


wherefore lines were taboo, > 
and the result has been a 
revolution in  chirography 


NE cannot imagine Lord Chester- * 


Figure 2, 


By Robert Grier Cooke 


that well may make Spencerian hair 
stand on eud. Llowever, it is a delight 
to see handwriting uutrammeled by the 
convention which lines used to impose 
upon it, and now all the delightful free- 
dom of its trend stands forth indicative 
of the characteristics which dictate its 
direction. 

Not only may one read something of 
a correspondent’s character in his hand- 
writing, but also in the n aterials he uses. 
It there is anything at all in the psychic 
theory of colors to be detected in the 
aura, and their significance, I am quite 
as sure that the use of pink, gray, blue, 
brown, buff or green paper from choice, 
stands for something in the way of in- 
terpretation itself. One must except 
necessity. of course, for well I remember 
being obliged to write a certain note on 
robin’s egg blue paper, when closely cor- 
nered where no other was to be had. 
Now Mrs Blank might well have used 
sueh a color with impunity, but with 
myself it was different. The tint was 
foreign to anything IT should have se- 
lected; it made stranger to itself my 
handwriting, and threw me into an un- 
pleasant frame of mind for the rest of 
the day. Anyway, white is the only 
proper letter paper for a man’s social 


Parx Hacc. 
Sacroro Priors, 
WarwicksSHiIRE. 


Letter head of the country seat correspondence 
paper of an English nobleman 
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Any departure from it 
is not good form. There is far greater 
leeway of choice for a woman. Any of 
the delicate tints just off white are quite 
proper, although decided ones are not. 
That many persons in the smart set of 
society do use stationery of almost vio- 
lent tints (even colors), does not excuse 
their use. Invariably, and with every- 


Marie Dresscer 


one, white is the right, safe paper to use. 

The great variety of choice in texture 
which white correspondence papers pre- 
sent relieves anyone who rebels at this 
point of any contemplative sadness. The 
Man Who Knows will choose a perfectly 
smooth, unglossy surface; anyone else 
may choose anything else and be sure 
ot consistency. A man’s paper should be 
folded to tit envelopes that are longer 
than their depth; the envelope for a 
woman’s stationery may be any shape, 


correspondence. 


but for either any eccentricities in the 
eut of the envelope flaps are to be ex- 
eluded. 

The various functions of society re- 
quire proper recognition quite as much 
in correspondence as in dress, You wear 
evening clothes at night, and reply to 
dinner invitations on letter paper; you 
wear a dinner coat at a stag party, and 
if you can’t go you tell Tommy Brum- 
mel you’re sorry you can’t on note paper. 
A very short note of a formal character, 
or an acknowledgment, you write on 
papier diplomatique, that is, on a small 
sheet of paper which you do not fold 


again but slip into a large envelope. 
For notes of introduction you need a 
formal letter paper smaller than your 


usual sort, and envelopes that have un- 
gummed flaps. Finally, you should have 
note cards of wedding bristol for infor- 
mal acknowledgments, appointments, ete. 

I have often been struck by the fact 
that in even the best-regulated families 
a certain haziness hovers about their 
idea of correspondence paper. Few per- 
sons ever have enough writing paper at 
a time, and then change from one sort 
to another in perplexity. Why anyone 
should begrudge the economy of being 
supplied with proper writing things is a 
riddle whose answer is to be found in the 
tradition of being careless about such 
things. It is worth while to experience 
the joy to be had in stocking one’s writ- 
ing table properly, and perhaps you will 
find this memorandum useful to send 
with an order to your stationer. These 
approximate sizes in correspondence 
paper are proper for either men or 
women to adopt: 

Size of paper 
Large Letter ..614x738 
Small Letter . 
Diplomatique. .4144x6 
4144x514 
Note Card. ... .55¢x3%% 

The above sizes are not arbitrary, but 
suggest a proper relation between the 
sizes; moreover, there is no faddism in 
the idea of enough paper of the right 
sort for the right occasion. The Man 
Who Knows would not think of wear- 
ing a black tie at a ball, any more 
than would the Woman Who Knows 
Too think of going to dinner in a street 
gown, It is, then, ultrafastidious to 
show some distinction in one’s corre- 
spondence paper? 

At this point there comes up the ques- 
tion of embossed monograms, address 
lines, crests, devices, ete. There is such 
a realm of possibilities opening before 
one here that nothing in this line seems 
to be de rigueur positively. One thing, 
however, is certain: any device or let- 
ters placed upon one’s formal corre- 
spondence paper must be stamped, not 
printed. Unless one’s monogram or-ini- 
tials are very artistically and elegantly 
cut; and have the attractive quality of 


Size of envelope 
ox3%4 
51 2x31 4 
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CORRESPONDENCE PAPER 


German design 


originality about them, they had best 
be omitted, or merely cut in bold Roman 
tvpe. The straightforwardness of sim- 
plicity is always to be desired. English 
stutioners err on this point, and one 
finds American correspondence paper 
stamped in far better taste. The first 
illustration is a conspicuous example of 
an English die. The second is im far 
better taste, although immediately sug- 
g-ting the informal note paper which 


An excellent initial 


A Japanesque device 


it is, of a country seat. It is from the 
paper used by an English nobleman. The 
smartest forms of embossing in corre- 
spondence are by “blind” stamping; that 
is, the letters are raised, but without any 
color whatsoever, or by stamping in 
black. Black is always right, though 
blue more in yogue. Some correspond- 


ents have their names embossed across 
the top of their letter paper. Perhaps 
this is to anticipate one’s curiosity by 
making it unnecessary to look at the 
signature before reading the letter. As 
an example of this form, the note paper 
stamp of a well-known stage favorite 
is reproduced here, also the little die 
bearing simply the name “Katherine.” 
Fancy, however, a formal letter being 
written te—an archbishop, let us say, or 
a note to one’s seamstress on paper bear- 
ing such a decoration! Again, it is 
inexcusable to have one’s. handwriting 


reproduced, the reason being too obvious 


BATTLEFORD 
YORKSHIRE. 


to need discussion. Devices are always 
pleasant to come across, the Japanesque 
here reproduced being an excellent ex- 
ample of the unobtrusive sort proper for 
informal paper. 

If one has anything like a place in the 
country, or a gardeney sort of a place in 
a small town, special paper bearing some 
sort of pictorial heading is both proper 
and refreshing. This may be printed. 
Formality is quite in place in the city, 
or on a desert island, throwing in New- 
port and resorts, of course, but in all 
the between places one can become less 
complicated, less encumbered and _ less 
burdened about such matters and slump 
down into the simple life with simple 
writing paper of a simple sort. However, 
this is only on the supposition that one 
can be a grumpy hermit or hermitess 
without formal social demands on indi- 
viduality and ink. The naive postboy 
design is from Herr F. H. Ehmcke, a 
German artist’s note paper, and the post- 
coach design was made by him for the 
note cards of a friend. The other de- 
signs are from English correspondents, 
and all suggest that the idea might 
well be adopted effectively in America, 
since we have so many picturesque 
homes even at this stage of our national 
infancy. Nothing could be more de- 
lightfully mysterious than the hilly 
village reproduced here from the note 
card used by Gordon Craig, the son of 
Ellen Terry. 


English house correspondence paper head 
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This final dip of the pen into the sub- have crept into the ink wells of the un- 
ject suggests the question of ink, Let it wary. But let it creep back again. [f 
be black. Always black. Red, green, it spills don’t weep, but be joyful and 
pink, blue, purple, violet and sassafras replenish with black, always black, 


Corn, achlorophyll-bear- 
ing plant, turning to the 
light. See ‘‘The Great 
Germicide, Sunshine,”’ 


Mold grown on moist 
bread in darkness. See 
Great Germicide, 
Sunshine,’’ Page 648. 
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A college girl potter 


Arts and Crafts as Shown in College Pottery 


By Edna Lyman Reed 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


WORK which is highly interesting 
and of great import to handicraft is 
that of the Newcomb pottery. So 
many theories and maxims had been laid 
down for the beautifying of useful 
things and for the utilizing of beautiful 
ones, that a need was felt at the New- 
comb art school for the application of 
these theories. The work is the direct 
outgrowth of southern environment and 
it carries with it artistic conviction. 
The Newcomb pottery takes its name 
trom the college under whose manage- 
ment it is carried on. Newcomb college 
is the -woman’s department of Tulane 
university of Louisiana, New Orleans. 
For several years previous to the estab- 
lishing of the pottery there had been an 
art department, whose. course of four 
years entitled the graduate to a diploma 
in normal art. The students were re- 
stricted more or less to the pictorial side 
of art, for at first there was no oppor- 
tunity for the practical application of 
design and decoration. There were no 
industries nor manufacturing houses 


which demanded art decorations in 
accordance with the principles taught at 
Newcomb. 

There were students who had talent, 
brain, fine training in design, to whom 
appeared no way in which these were to 
be applied. They desired not to teach 
as a means of support, but to produce 
beautiful objects. Yet the commercial 
aim was not the leading one in the be- 
ginning, and those who love Newcomb 
hope that it never will be. Thus New- 
comb in its pottery and textile exempli- 
fies the esthetic and practical value of 
arts and crafts, since more pleasure is 
given to the worker, and better results 
are obtained, when the designer and 
executor are the same person, 

President Dixon with wise foresight 
entered heartily into the plan of Pro- 
fessor Woodward for the establishment 
of a pottery; not a pottery of the ordi- 
nary kind, where the design is repro 
duced indefinitely, but one in which 
the artistic training in design and the 
individuality of the author of each 
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A Newcomb lamp 


piece should find expression. 
The conditions were favor- 
able. A large number of 
young women trained on 
broad artistic lines were 
ready for the work. Clay 
was found near by in Mis- 
sissippi, and*about 1896, the 
kiln and building were sup- 
plied; then Professor Wood- 
ward, director of the art 
school, together with Mr 
Meyer, the potter, began ex- 
periments in the style and 
treatment which the pecu- 
liar quality of the clay de- 
manded, until they evolved 
the unique combination of 
the clay, glaze, and green- 
ish-blue color which is dis- 
tinective of Newcomb pot- 
tery to-day. “Many of the 
earlier pieces, however, were 
carried out in yellow and 
white. 

The difficulties were the 
same that beset every potter 
who is bent upon producing 
something new and at the 
same time good and original. 
But the pottery has devel- 
oped fine'y along its own 
lines and each year has 
gained new impetus and 
fresh impluse from the stu- 
dents of the art school. The 
reflex action of the pottery 
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upon the school is immense. The theory 
of design is slightly conventional, based 
upon natural plant form, and is the 
same in each department; and the stw- 
dent, trained in the school, upon enter- 
ing the pottery, besides the technic: 
skill, has only to learn to apply design 
to different molds and forms instead of 
to flat spaces. One has to learn to make 
the style of design appropriate to each 
shape as controlled by the form and tex- 
ture of the vase, that the whole may be 
in unity of composition. 

The interest in the work is not limited 
to the art students proper, but in the 
academic department, which allows sey- 
eral hours per week for training in art, 
the girls are eager to begin the course in 
design necessary to qualify them to elect 
pottery in their senior year. Young 
women of the best families are engaged 
in the pottery. When they make it their 
vocation they can earn from thirty-five 
to one hundred dollars a month. 


A Newcomb vase and specimen of weaving 
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COLLEGE 


The art school of Newcomb has caused 
an awakening to art ideas in the com- 
munity. The pottery had to contend 
against the popular taste for meretri- 
cious ornament, but it has created a 
demand for its work and is recognized 
outside of Louisiana among art circles 
ond connoisseurs. 

Edward S. Morse of the Boston 
museum of fine arts wrote to the direc- 
tors: “I must express my admiration 
jor the very beautiful essays of your 
oven. . . In your work we have forms 
-nd glazes which must appeal to the 
critical eye even of the old potters of 
Japan.” Arthur W. Dow wrote: “All 
who have at heart the development of 
ort industries, who recognize the value 
of beauty in its relation to everyday 
‘fe, will be interested in the Neweomb 
pottery. It is a serious effort in the 
direction of uniting art and handicraft. 
The examples which I have seen were 
beautiful in form and color, simple in 
design and of excellent workmanship.” 

Newcomb pottery has taken medals 
at four expositions: A bronze one at 
Paris in the year 1900, a silver medal 
at Buffalo in 1901, a bronze one at 
Charleston in 1902 and a silver one at 
St Louis in 1904. It was the only art 
exhibit from the south that passed the 
jury of fine arts in St Louis. This is 
not merely arts and crafts; it is fine art 
and fine craft. Its aim is to continue 
distinetive and to be characteristic of its 


A fleur-de-lis lamp 


POTTERY 


Dragon fiy lamp 


loeal setting. The clay is from Bayou 
Tchoulakaboufa, the flora and indige- 
nous products of the south being used 
in decoration. Every design is original 
and is not duplicated. 

The pottery is ideally located amid 
the other college buildings on a large 
campus shaded by old live oak trees. 
The building itself is of picturesque 
Spanish colonial architecture, modeled 
after an ancient house in the French 
quarter of the city. Broad, leaded- 
glass windows light the workroom; the 
woodwork is of dark green and each 
worker has a separate table finished in 
the same style. The entire building is 
typically “arts and crafts.” 

As we enter the front door to the left 
is the studio of Miss Sheerer, who is at 
the head of the pottery department. To 
the right is the salesroom, where shelves 
are filled with specimens of the ware, 
cut, uneut, metal glaze—all styles are 
there. On the table are spread samples 
of textile work upon which stand lamps 
made in the pottery, with lead or per- 
forated brass shades. Some of the lamps 
have the design of the bow] carried out 
in the shades of leaded glass. Beaded 
shades have proved successful in repeat- 
ing the design of the lamp bowl or in 
harmonizing in color with the metal 
glaze lamps. The success attained with 
the brass lamp shades has led to many 
experiments in other lines of metal 
work. 
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same responsibility 
that she signs a 
eanvas. Each piece 
is “judged,” and if 
it is rejected, the 
co!lege monogram is 
effaced and it ecan- 
not be sold as New- 
comb pottery. If it 
is accepted the reg- 
ister number is af- 
fixed and it is sent 
to the salesroo:.. 
Early pieces of tex- 
tile were marke! 
“N T N,” but all 
now bear the official 
monogram. 

Here again in the 
textile, home prod- 
ucts are used as 
much as_ possible. 
Native cottons and 
homespun linen, 
rough silks are em- 
ployed, the stiteli- 
ing and design 
being suited to the 
fabric. Experiments 
are being made in 
weaving rugs and 
wall hangings. 

The pottery is 
daily fulfilling its 
aim. It has a direct 


Vase and specimen of textile work 


The textile work, a distinctive prod- 
uct of Neweomb, came later than the 


pottery, but it insists on the same 
originality of design; only in this 
needlework the design has to be adapted 
to the color and texture of the material. 
Exomples of this work may be seen 
on Page 660 and above. Weaving and 
church embroidery are also carried on 
in this department, of which Professor 
Gertrude Roberts Smith is the head. 
From the salesroom one may go to 
the clay room, where Mr Meyer turns 
out the shapes and arranges them for 
the students to cut or for firing. Work 
which has been fired once without de- 
signing is called biscuit, but most of the 
work now is incised in the wet clay 
before firing. After firing it is painted, 
then glazed and fired ‘a second time. 
Each piece is signed bythe potter 
and marked with the college monogram. 
The artist signs her initials with the 


influence upon the 
taste and thought, 
not only of the com- 
munity but the art world at large, 
because of its individuality, charm and 
beauty of design. It has given au 
artistic vocation to women in the south, 
and particularly to those of Louisiana, 
which no other industry could have 
afforded. 

It realizes two requisites of handi- 
craft; first, that beauty of design should 
go hand in hand with beauty of con- 
struction, of manual skill; second, that 
there should be variety of thought and 
individual treatment. In a_ word, if 
sueceeds financially and artistically and 
it has a practical meaning in the world 
of arts and crafts. 


£=The pottery work of this Louisiana 
college is an object lesson to American 
educators as yet, we believe, hardly 
appreciated. Manual training has been 
conceived in the public mind as a form 
of specialization, in other words, as 
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purely professional 
work. As a matter 
of fact the educa- 
tion of the eye and 
the hand is quite as 
important, from a 
purely disciplinary 
point of view, as 
that of the memory; 
it is the one and 
only way in which 
to preserve the 
inity of being. 
Such training 
-hould begin, how- 
ever, with the small 
child, whenever pos- 
sible. Its adoption 
in connection with 


ihe so-ealled higher 
cducation is still 
much to be desired. 
Observe what Miss Reed says of the 
reflex action of the arts and crafts work 
ipon the students. This employment of 
cye and hand, the exercise of the artistic 
ond inventive faculties, are a decided 
intellectual stimulus, for the reason that 
they preserve the balance of nature. 
fime was, but a few generations ago, 


when the girls and boys of American 
homes were compelled to perform a wide 
1ange of labor in the home, doing chores 
and making or helping to make many 
articles of home consumption. They 
were “handy,” as we say; they were 
better all-around men and women, 


The pottery building of Newcomb college, New Orleans 


though less specialized than we. This 
loss the newer education aims to make 
good through manual training. Though 
life work may call for specialization, 
we shall still be better equipped for this 
after a thorough acquaintance with 
the material things all about us. We 
shall be better able also to specialize. 
From an industrial and economic view 
the pottery work at Newcomb speaks for 
itself. American pottery has made enor- 
mous strides within a comparatively few 
years, and with the aid and inspiration 
to be derived from the college girl, what 
may it not achieve? Editoz. 


Workroom in the Newcomb pottery 
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@ How bright the hue of the Clothes! Why 
does not the Bride seem pleased? Did not the 
Maid intend to dye the Clothes? No, but she 
did not know the Bride put her Sweat-er to 
soak with the Wash. 


| 
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| [he Bride's Primer- 


The Bride's Primer - 


@ See the Wa-ter fall on the Ta-ble! Has a 
Hose burst? No, a Boy is Spray-ing the vines 
with To-bac-co. The Bride for-got to tell him 
of her first Tea. Next time he will spray the 
vines in the Morn-ing. 
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In this column, set No 23 of Broderie Anglais 
Stock, — -~ cuff, large 
elt 


work. 


cuff, 
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Broderie Anglais Work 
By M. Alison Muir 


Years ago the nuns living on the 
islands of Madeira wrought an exquisite 
needlework with their clever fingers. The 
making of this Madeira, or as it is also 
called, Broderie Anglais, or eyelet work, 
has become a fad. We see it on the 
latest shirt waists, linen skirts, stock col- 
lars and cuffs, and used also for table 
decorations. 

The open work for the large spaces is 
made by cutting a slit through the figure 
to be worked; the material is then rolled 
back and the edges closely “whipped” 
with soft thread. The small openings 
are simply pierced with a stiletto and 
worked. The forms thus worked are 
connected by delicate traceries made of 
over-and-over embroidery stitch. 

The illustrations show some motifs for 
this work. The stock collars and cuffs 
(Nos 21 and 22), stamped on linen 
(heavy or light weight), cost thirty-five 
cents, Nos 23 and 24 show decorations 


t No 24. Cuff, stock and front 
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Cuff of Sct <1 


for waists. Perforated designs for either 
ct cost eighty-five cents. Stamped on 
good quality of linen, ready for making 
u;, the price is two dollars and seventy- 
{+> eents; on handkerchief linen, three 
dollars and fifty 
cents, or on fine 
quality nainsook, 
two dollars and 
twenty-five cents; 
postage extra, 
Perforated panels 
for skirts to 
mateh may be 
had for fifty 
cents. Thread 
suitable for work- 
ing, five cents per 


Figure 


Cuff of Set 22 


Tue Lerrers or Tueopora is the title 
of a bright, enjoyable love story by Ade- 
laide L. Rouse, which is written in the 
torm of letters from a young woman 
who is earning her living as a writer in 
New York. Macmiilan; $1.50. 

Tue Love story 
of a little Irish 
stowaway who 
strayed to a Ken- 
tucky town is told 
by Alice Hegan 
Rice, author of 
Mrs Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, 
in her charming 
way, under the 
title of Sandy. 
The Century 
company; $1. 


Figure'2 


Homemade boxes for wedding cake. Page 688 
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Tailored suit of blue and white 
checked voile and plain blue broad- 
cloth with buttons and cord of same 
shade. The oriental embroidery is 
set in at the neck. 


Long coat of black taffeta with revers of 


green, and cream lace collar. 
are applied. 


Fancy buttons 
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Gown for street wear has an accordion plaited overskirt of dotted 
foulard. The underskirt, of royal blue broadcloth, has no train and is 
very full. The waist is trimmed with a fancy embroidery and has a 
bertha effecc of the broadcloth. 
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Suspencer gown made to be worn with 
a white lingerie blouse or a waist of the 
same material. This model is made up 
of soft silk and the yoke of the skirt and 
the belt are in one piece. It has the 
elbow sleeves prevalent this year. 


This summer evening gown is of 
dotted white batiste with broderie 
Anglais. The waist is trimmed with 
tiny black velvet bows and straps. 
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A dainty embroidered gown for afternoon 
wear, has short bolero effect and very full skirt. 
The little yoke is of tucked lawn. 


Smart white linen frock with 
the new idea of having trimmings 
of linen in pale tints, such as lav- 
ender, pink or blue, also “spats” 
or gaiters to match. The parasol 
is one of the new embroidered 
ones of white linen. 
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“Baby Talk” 


Four little children were playing 


together near an open window one sum- ~ 


mer day, when suddenly something went 
wrong and voices became so sharp and 
loud that a general outbreak seemed at 
hand. A wise auntie, overhearing the 
trouble, hastened to the pantry, and, 
after making four tiny jelly sandwiches, 
went out to the children and said: “I 
think there are some little voices out 
here that need sweetening.” The effect 
was magical and the little troubles dis- 
appeared as quickly as the sandwiches. 
It was a happy way of sweetening tem- 


pers. E. E. L. 


Fasten pieces of rubber tape near the 
corners of the crib, with large safety 
pins attached to the free ends. These 
can be pinned to the covers after the 
child is tucked in securely and they 
remain in place in spite of restless move- 
ments while in no way interfering with 
the little one’s comfort. Mrs E. L. H. 

Mothers may not be aware that dainty 
things for babies can be purchased at 
better advantage oftentimes by mail 
than in the shops, the concerns which 
make a specialty of these things offer- 
ing a larger variety and lower prices. 
The wearisome search of the stores, 
moreover, is obviated by this modern 
mode of buying. 


A very easy way to make a comfort- 
able bonnet for the little one to play in is 
after the accompany- 
Qa VA) ing diagram. Meas- 
ure a piece of cloth 
long enough from a 
to b to reach around 
the face, and wide 
enough from c to d 
to reach from fore- 
head to nape of neck. Gather on the 
dotted line and sew strings on at a and 
»b, and you have a bonnet that will not 
require more than one-half hour to make 
and fits the head perfectly. H. H. 


A small sand pile, with shovels and 
pail, a swing, a small garden and an 
embryo carpenter shop, form the founda- 
tion of the pleasures of my children at 
home. A high fence about the yard 
gives us a sense of security, and it also 
has a moral influence upon the neigh- 
boring boys and girls. The children are 
allowed to bring home any number of 
companions, of all sorts and conditions. 
By carefully watching the conduct and 
talk of this conglomerate mass, with a 
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little tact a small group of well-bred, 
pure children are culled out for closer 
intimacy. Katherine F. Reighard. 


To insure regularity and promptness 
set an alarm clock to remind you of 
baby’s next feeding hour—not the time 
when he should be fed but the time 
when you must begin to prepare his 
meal. 


Worth Knowing 


Home science now has a recognized 
place in the curriculum of many of the 
colleges. At the last Lake Placid con- 
ference on home economies, reports were 
received from ten colleges thus equipped, 
and much interest was expressed in the 
report from a rapidly growing school 
of the highest standing which teaches 
by mail—the American School of House- 
hold Economies of Chicago. This school, 
first located in Boston, and now num- 
bering hundreds of pupils, was planned 
by Mrs Ellen E. Richards, Miss Anna 
Barrows, and other of the Lake Placid 
leaders. Miss Helen Louise Johnson, 
one of the foremost authorities in this 
line of work, is its director, and its in- 
structors include members of the facul- 
ties of the University of Chicago, Colum- 
bia university, Simmons college, ete. 
The American School affords college 
girls and graduates the best of oppor- 
tunities for the study of home science. 
The University of Illinois at Urbana 
is said to offer the best of university 
courses in domestic science. 

Every owner of a home garden, either 
of flowers or vegetables, will welcome 
Helena Rutherford Ely’s new volume, 
Another Hardy Garden Book. It is as 
useful as attractive, which is saying 
much in view of Mrs Ely’s entertaining 
manner and the forty-eight beautiful 
pictures from photographs taken by Prof 
Charles F. Chandler in the author's gar- 
den. Macmillan; $1.75 net. 


An error appeared in the recipe for 
nut squares given on Page 465 in the 
April issue. To those ingredients should 
be added five tablespoons of flour. 


Daily Program of Gift and Oceupa- 
tion Work, by Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis, is an outline of hand 
work for each day of the kindergarten 
year, substantially bound and illustrated 
with fourteen full-page pictures. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass; 50 
cents. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


Lady’s Corset Cover 
Ff No 6302—The 
int of this model is the 
tted front, which is especi- 
ally desirable for stout per- 
sons. The back is crossed 
over and tied in the front of 
the corset with tapes. With 
whalebone in the seams, 
which could be removed for 
laundering, this garment 
would become quite a sub- 
stantial stay. e darts 
which extend to the shoulder 
insure a smooth easy fit. Any 
mode of trimming may be 
adopted, such as frills across 
the bust, inserts of lace in the 
seams and other variations. 
Sizes : 32 to 42 inches. 


Where two numbers are given with one costume, two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady's Flaited and Shirred Costume 
" Nos 6295-6296—This m is as pretty in inex - 
sive cottons as in the finest silk. The thomas te 
made with narrow plaits, between which is the shir- 
ring. These plaits extend over the yoke edge and 
may be finished = buttons, braid, or in any pre- 
ferred manner. e sleeve has a good shape and 
the neck may be in high or Dutch style. The skirt 
is made up m5 ge and shirred gores, the shaping 
being adjusted by a fitted yoke perforated to show 
the exact location of each plait. The model would 
be charming in dotted silk, or if one prefers, a plain 
silk, but swiss, dimity, organdy, crepe de chine or 
any of the summer silks may be used. Sizes : 6295, 
32 to 42 inches bust; 6296, 20 to 30 inches waist. 


Ladies’ Girdles 

No 62go—Fancy belts and 
girdles may be very simple in 
construction. The crushed 
style may be made of shaded 
ribbon or silk, further elab- 
orated the use of buttons 
or rosettes in silk or braid. 
The other style of a fitted 
girdle should be made of the 
same material as the skirt. 
The idea of suspender suits is 
not a new one, for the young- 
er members of the family have 
been wearing them all season. 
The style is so becoming and 
so practical that it is being 
adopted with much eagerness 
by “grown-ups” who realize 
that it gives that long slender 
line so much desired by every- 
one. Sizes: small, medium, 
lai 


No 6302 
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No 6297 


Lady’s Blouse 
No 6297—A happy medium between the 
too severe and the too elaborate blouse is the 
design here shown. The — pointed yoke 
is very smart, the crossed tabs adding not a 


little. The full puffed sleeve attached to a 
deep cuff may be trimmed in innumerable 
ways. Made of silk or cotton, the only dec- 
oration needed is the piping of the yoke 


edges and the little crochet buttons. For a 
lingerie blouse, the entire yoke may be made 


No 4666 

Girl's Apron 
No Busy mothers will appreciate the 
simplicity of this design, for it means only 
the seaming under the arm, turning the 
hems, and arranging the shoulder strap in 
position, and the apron is made. Holland 
cloth, linen, ginghom and lawn are materials 

suggested. Sizes: 5 to 12 years. 


Girl’s French Dress 


of val insertion, with yoke and tabs out- 
lined with narrow val lace. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, 


No 4667—For tiny maids there is no yee 
so becoming as the French dress in its ap-to- 
date variations. Not the least attractive 
point in this little dress is the cut-out neck, 
which is deep enough to allow the dress to 
be slipped on over the head, hence no other 
opening is necessary. With the frock is 
worn a guimpe which may be in high neck 
or in square or round outline. Any material 
may be used, but the sheer summer fabrics 
are particularly attractive. Sizes: 3 to 8 
years. 


Lady’s Eton Suit 

Nos 6287-6288—In style 
this suit is not too elabo- 
rate for morning wear, 
nor is it too plain for 
dressy use. The jacket is 
made with narrow tucks, 
in front and back, short 
sleeves and a pretty collar 
to finish the neck. The 
skirt has alternate gores 
finished by a plaited 
flounce. There are no com- 
plex or involved touches 
in cut or finish. Sizes: 
6287, 32 to 42 inches bust; 
6288, 20 to 30 inches waist. 
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# A field for delightful experiments is 
in new combinations of color and flavor 
in JELLY making. Juice from apples 
makes the best foundation, but quinces, 
rhubarb, pineapples, crabs, grapes or cur- 
rants are used as flavors, separately and 
in varying combinations. Juice from 
grape hulls, blackberries, strawberries, 
cranberries or cherries may be added to 
give the desired color. A. J. G., Teach- 
ers College. 


# Crushed dresses and continuously in- 
creasing discomfort mark each occupa- 
tion of a sagging HAMMOCK. Use a 
good, firm pillow, preferably hair-filled, 
to sit upon, placing it well up toward the 
head of the hammock, and toward the 
side you are entering, and eulogize this 
plan of F. C. F. 


# The person who “sets a day for pulling 
weeds” always has a weedy GARDEN. 
A weed never should be allowed to get 
large enough to be pulled. Make it a 
rule to go over the garden with a hoe 
after every rain, as soon as the soil is 
nearly dry. This will aerate the soil 
and keep down weeds. In case of a long 
drouth, the garden should be cultivated 
to conserve the moisture in the soil be- 
neath the surface by means of a “dust 
mulch.” Begin early in the spring and 
keep it up all summer, and you will have 
no weeds, but will have a fine garden— 
either flower or vegetable. Sarmuel Arm- 
strong Hamilton. 


#@ The one detail that has helped me 
the most in my home dressmaking is the 
following manner 
- 2 e of connecting the 
shirt waist and 

skirt: semicir- 

cular tab about three inches long and an 
inch and a half wide is cut from a dou- 
ble thickness of the waist material and 
stitched together around the curved 
edge; it is then turned and pressed flat 


(Copyright, 1905, by The Phelps Publishing Co. All rights reserved.) 


and secured to the dress waist in the 
following manner: the shirt waist is 
tried on, and a narrow three-quarters or 
inch-wide belt of the waist material is 
pinned snugly around che exact waist 
line; the tab is then pinned at the center 
of the top, through the belt to the center 
back of the shirt waist beneath, and right 
here try on the skirt to be worn with 
the waist in order to make sure that the 
top of the skirt belt and the top of the 
tab and inside belt are all three on a 
line with each other; this little detail 
determines the trim appearance of the 
whcle costume. Baste the tab and belt 
securely in place, and stitch it twice 
through the upper edge of the inner shirt 
waist belt to the waist b2neath and work 
three firm eyelet holes, three-quarters of 
an inch apart, and sew three corre- 
sponding stout hooks well down on the 
inside of the skirt belt. Use the plain, 
old-fashioned hooks on the skirt band 
or else be fastened in securely for good 
and all. The little tab is only fastened 
at the top in order that it may “give” 
more freely and it does away with all 
the unsightly and conspicuous safety 
pins, and is always in place, does not 
tear the waist goods and ean visit the 
laundry with impunity. F. B. 


# An. “old maid” who loves tea as well 
as coffee bought a TEAKETTLE to fit 
the stand of the French coffee pot she 
received Christmas, thus using the same 
alcohol lamp for both. Some _ stores, 
however, refused to sell the kettle with- 
out a lamp. A. J. G. 


# A friend of mine who has a knack 
of remembering poetry told me that she 
learned most of it while hushing her 
babies to sleep. With a book before her 
on a little stand she learned the sonnets 
and whole portions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, long poems of Browning, Keats 
and many of the great poets. “I have 
an absurd habit,” she said with a slight 
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flush. “I set all the poems to some 
little tune and sing it as I learn the 
words. I am no musician, but it is easy 
to compose little chanting tunes, in fact 
the words suggest them, and the tune 
acts as a spur to the MEMORY. Try it 
yourself and see how easily you mem- 
orize verse that will be a pleasure to you 
all your life; and then, too—the babies 
like the singing!” Marjorie March. 


# As a SAVORY to begin luncheon—it 
would be quite as appropriate for dinner 
—we had some scooped-out tomatoes 
filled with an appetizing and pungent 
mixture which seemed to be entirely new. 
The filling was Russian caviar, the large 
variety, anchovies, celery, the tomato 
pulp and mayonnaise. The cover, which 
was the stem end of the tomato, was put 
on upside down, with parsley sprigs be- 
tween it and the tomato around the edge. 
We ate everything but the sprigs of 
parsley and the cover and pronounced it 
good. Linda Hull Larned. 


# When the new GLASS lemon squeez- 
er (reamer is the proper name) becomes 
grayish, try cleaning it with a brush 
and washing soda or an alkaline soap. 
It looks better after such a serub, you'll 


find. A. J. G., Teachers College. 


# Some of the members of the woman’s 
league of the University of Michigan 
conceived the idea of combining a 
social function with an attempt to raise 
funds toward the furnishing of rooms 
for its headquarters. The result was a 
most unique and charming exhibit of 
old blue ware. Invitations printed in 
dark blue on a light blue paper were 
sent the faculty, students and friends of 
the university. They were printed in 
old English type and were worded some- 
what as follows: 


Ye are bidden to 
Ye Exhibit of Old-Blue Ware 
given by 
Ye Woman’s League 


of 
Ye University of Michigan. 
Bring with you four York Shillings. 


Part of the invitations were issued for 
the afternoon and part for the evening. 
The exhibits were collected, a number 
was given to each and a note made of 
its owner and, as far as possible, of its 
maker, age and history. These formed 
an interesting catalog of the exhibit, 
prefaced with a brief sketch of the de- 
velopment of the ceramic art. Sketches 
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of Dutch windmills and other appro- 
priate subjects were painted on water- 
color paper for covers, and the catalogs 
were sold for a quarter. The exhibit 
surprised even its originators by its 
variety and completeness. Rare pieces 
of genuine Canton, quaint Chinese 
garden seats, Delft tiles, Scotch ginger 
jars, real Mayflower pottery, colonial 
historical pieces, solid luster ware 
in gold and silver, and the famous 
willow pattern, were all loaned by 
kind friends when they learned that a 
guard was to be placed over the treas- 
ures night and day. The rarest of the 
pieces were displayed in china closets 
and cut glass cabinets, while the less 
valuable ones were arranged on tables 
covered with beautiful damask. A young 
lady attendant stood at each table, while 
faculty ladies and league members acted 
as hostesses for the occasion. R., Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


# A good refrigerator, but appropriate 
only for camp purposes, can be made 
eae from a strong syrup 
barrel. Cut the bar- 

A rel in two below the 

c second hoop at A, 
putting an extra 
hoop around the 


lower half at B. 
Join the two parts 
by a strong hinge 
apes: at the back and at- 
tach a hasp for a 
padlock in front. Near the bottom in 
front bore auger holes F F, and also at 
the top at C C. These are for ventila- 
tion, and should be covered with screen 
wire. At G bore auger hole for drain- 
ing. At D D put supports for rack LV FE. 
Articles for the outing can be packed 
in the barrel when moving. E. L. Rob- 
erts. 


# Every well dressed woman will add 
to her summer outfit dozens of LING- 
ERIE WAISTS, as the embroidered lace 
trimmed thin waist of handkerchief linen, 
lawn or batiste is the fad of the season. 
Of course she must have something to 
keep them in, as they will not bear the 
handling they would get in the ordinary 
box or bureau. That something is a 
tall, narrow, white painted wooden frame 
with slat shelves. It is on casters, and 
so light that it can be moved anywhere. 
The spaces between the slat shelves are 
filled with ecretonne covered pasteboard 
boxes, the covers of which fold back 
when the box is partly pulled out, enough 
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to put in or take out the waist. There 
are tabs on the front of the boxes at 
the bottom with which to pull them out. 
A dainty suggestion. L. H. Larned. 


@ The task of teaching a child to feed 
himself can be much simplified if a 
small enough spoon is used. We found 
that even the regulation coffee SPOON 
held enough to allow some for face and 
bib, while a teaspoon was entirely too 
large. When we tried the tiniest sou- 
venir coffee spoon, the bowl of which was 
about as large as a woman’s thumb nail, 
baby got on very neatly. The spoon held 
so little that. it all had to go in the 
tiny mouth. <A. F. Walmsley, Wellesley 
College. 


#Tn the little shacks in the woods, 
where we spend part of every summer 
and fall, our heaters are old-fashioned 
wood stoves, and for these we have 
found that the ordinary bicycle-tire 
pump makes most effective BELLOWS. 
Lynn. 


# While spending a month at Block 
Island I found that the lobsters and 
crabs seemed to possess a piquant flavor 
I had never noticed in similar SHELL- 
FISH. This peculiar excellence I found, 
on inquiry of the chef, he attributed to 
the fact thet they were invariably boiled 
in sea water. On several occasions 
since I have tried the same plan with 
most successful results, and pass the 
idea on to those contemplating a holiday 
at the shore. FE. Marchant. 


# One of the most charming entertain- 
ments ever given by the women students 
of the University of California was a 
mock KINDERGARTEN with which 
the sophomores entertained the seniors. 
Twenty college girls arrayed themselves 
in “baby” apparel, some were girls and 
some were boys, to make things balance. 
Two smiling teachers marched them up 
upon the stage, where they formed a 
ring and babbled forth “Good morning, 
our dear teacher,” and other songs of 
kindergarten lore. The way they went 
through scme of the kindergarten games, 
such as 

“A little worm is on the ground, 

And creeps and creeps and creeps 

around,” 

was sereechingly funny. through 
the performance there were funny 
side plays, questions, quarrels and par- 
leys between the teacher and children, 


and many local hits were introduced in 
songs, dialogs and verses. The children 
vied with each other in “showing off.” 
Especially taking were the limericks 
recited about the popular senior girls 
among our guests. When the teachers 
thought we had played enough, they 
lined up the school to sing, “Good bye, 
happy teacher.” This ended our little 
program, and the rest of the afternoon 
we danced and made merry. Hazel 
Gray, University of California. 


# In knitting a long shoulder shawl of 
delicate color I have found it more con- 
venient to keep it in a cheesecloth bag 
(twenty by fifteen inches) than in a 
towel or apron. The bag has drawing 
strings in the top, which should be tied 
tightly around the KNITTING, a few 
inches below the needles. A pocket, about 
eight inches square, sewed on the outside 
of the bag, holds the ball of worsted 
loosely, yet kc-ps it from rolling off one’s 
lap. E. T. Z. 


@ Nurses are trained to hold the cork 
with the little finger and pour from 
the side of a bottle opposite the LABEL. 
Is this not a good practice for the cook 
as well? A. J. G., Teachers College. 


# We have just had a domestic science 
graduate visiting us whose EXPLOITS 
eall for magazine publicity. When the 
nose was broken off of a handsome 
pitcher our guest immediately came to 
the rescue. “Don’t worry,” she said, 
“give me a saltspoon of cornstarch and 
another of gelatine; now, a patty pan—a 
little boiling water will do the rest.” With 
the end of a match she stirred these 
over the fire till blended, brushed the 
jagged edges with the mixture and held 
the broken piece in place till it adhered. 
“Tf you keep hot liquids out of this 
pitcher, it will last for years,” she con- 
tinued. “Gum arabic dissolved in hot 
water and mixed to a thick paste with 
plaster of Paris, in this same way, 
makes even a better cement.” Shortly 
after, dire consternation reigned when 
a pricked finger left several ruddy drops 
on an evening gown which was receiv- 
ing the “finishing touches.” Our emer- 
gency girl dampened a small quantity 
of common laundry starch with water, 
covered the spots and spread the dam- 
aged material in the sun. In a little 
while the blood left the goods, coloring 
the starch. The quicker the remedy is 
applied after such an accident, the 
more effectual it is, we were told, and 
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also that if “old Sol” were sulking, a 
good substitute for his rays is a hot 
flatiron held close over the material, 
with a sheet of blotting paper between 
the iron and the starch covered spots. 


# Instead of ruining your jelly, learn 
this precaution from the experience of 
a housekeeper: When using PARAF- 
FINE the second time,—which, by the 
way, it is profitable to do,—be sure to 
have it clean and sterilized, if you want 
your jelly to keep. W. E. P. W. 


# An odd and pretty border for a bed 
of flowers I devised from PINEAPPLE 
TOPS. When preparing the pineapple 
for the table or for canning, leave the 
core connected with the top, then, dig- 
ging small holes where you wish them in 
your garden, put the cores in and pack 
the earth around firmly up to the tops. 
They soon take on a glossy green and 
are a protection from the cats and dogs 


as well. F. R. N. 


# Do not give up making a cake or 
muffins because you haven’t quite enough 
MILK. Just “delude” it with sufficient 
water to give the full measure of liquid. 


A. J. G., Teachers College. 
# Never clean out tin COFFEE POTS 


with salsoda. A manufacturer writes 
that soda eats away the outer coating of 
tin more quickly than it would naturally 
wear off and leaves bare the basis metal, 
steel or iron, spoiling the coffee. 


*# Another convenient article for the 
sick room or for those who travel, espe- 
cially in Europe, where things to drink 
are not relished by Americans, is a jug 
ina POCKET. Ice is put in the pocket, 
not enough to make the thing heavy, and 
the water, milk, lemonade or cold tea is 
put in the inside bottle. It is claimed 
that it will stay cold for an indefinite 
period. Linda Hull Larned. 


# Some housekeepers find out too late 
that JELLY poured into glasses before 
it has entirely ceased boiling will con- 
tain air holes. A. 


# A word of protest as to the indis- 
criminate use of GO-CARTS for babies 
under two years of age may not be amiss. 
A noted specialist in spinal troubles says 
a large percentage of the cases brought 
to him come from using the unhygienic, 
springless go-cart for young children. 
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No thickness of pillow can prevent the 
jolt, and the tiny bit of humanity cannot 
save itself or brace for any rough place. 
It can be readily seen how injurious such 
carts are. Only the most hygienic ones 
should be used. E. H. Glover. 


# There are many preparations for keep- 
ing SHOES in good condition, but 
nothing is more practical and effective 
than plain castor oil. Keep it in a wide 
necked bottle with a paint brush in it. 
Then let each of the children frequently 
oil his shoes all over, even the soles. 
Thus the leather will be kept full of oil 
and be waterproof and not grow stiff. 
The shoes should be oiled at night and 
left in a warm place to dry. A. F. W., 
Wellesley Coilege. 


# Though we have screened all windows 
and outside doors, occasionally a few 
MOSQUITOES find their way in and 
make sleep impossible. They will gen- 
erally be found on walls and ceilings in 
the morning, and my simple method of 
removing them is to take the cover of 
a tin baking powder can, and fasten it to 
a long stick (part of an old broomstick 
will do) by driving a nail through the 
middle of the bottom. I then pour a little 
kerosene in the cover, and, locating the 
“enemy,” hold the stick under it, and 
the fumes arising cause it to drop into 
the cover. E. K. B. 


# For unique refreshments served at 
a recent meeting of the agricultural 
students of Cornell, it was planned to 
serve only those articles of food which 
could be prepared from farm products. 
The REFRESHMENTS were served on 
five tables: on the first was a plate of 
doughnuts; on the second a plate of 
maple walnut fudge; the third bore a 
large purch bowl filled with raspberry 
punch; on the fourth was a mound of 
popcorn balls, and on the fifth were the 
shells of rosy apples, each filled with 
apple salad, and piled with whipped 
cream. Bread and butter sandwiches 
were served with the salad. Each person 
received a card to which a bit of hem- 
lock was fastened by a bow of narrow 
red ribbon, and pinned to this were two 
small squares of paper printed respec- 
tively “Eat” and “Drink,” while the 
large card bore the legend “Be Merry.” 
With the slip marked “Drink” a glass of 
punch could be purchased; with the slip 
“Eat,” one had the privilege of buying 
any one of the four goodies—candy, 
doughnuts, salad and popcorn. The 
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tables were lighted by candles. Candle- 
sticks were made of branches of trees— 
any kind would do—eighteen inches long 
and three inches in diameter; the 
smaller branches growing frow them 
were sawed to a length of three inches, 
and served as supports to steady the 
candlesticks. Three holes were bored 
into the branch, and when the three 
candles were in place and lighted, no 
prettier or more artistic candlesticks 
could be found. M. W. Elliot, Cornell 


University. 


#@ Unless there is a reason why baby 
should not take his MEDICINE just 
after his bath, give him liquid doses 
just before he leaves the tub. He is in 
a good humor and what is spilled goes 
into the water. A. J. G., Teachers Col- 
lege. 


* We keep off mosquitoes, flies, gnats 
and other INSECT PESTS when camp- 
ing out by smearing face and hands with 
® mixture of one part citronella and three 
parts vaseline. The vaseline prevents 
the rapid evaporation of the citronella 
aril also renders it less harsh for the 
skin. Clinton. 


Coverings for sofa pillows have 
changed completely ; we have been a little 
slow to grasp the hygienie idea, but now 
the washable cover has come, and, we 
hope, to stay, for we see them even beau- 
tiful enough for the dressed-up drawing 
room. Italian filet lace allovers over 
eolored linings of wash silk and cotton 
and the embroidered or lace centerpiece 
formerly used for the table, both round 
and square, make most useful as well as 
beautiful pillows. There are patterns, 
too, made of allover machine embroid- 
ery with rufiled edge of hamburg, and 
those white silk shawls of Chinese em- 
broidery with fringe are now used to 
cover parlor pillows. The ingenious 
housekeeper may turn many a “laid- 
away” into use for PILLOW COVER- 
INGS, even pieces of worn-out summer 
dresses, as anything and everything is 
used as long as it can be taken off fre- 
quently and washed. L. H. Larned. 


# In the bathroom of our new home, 
just built. we had a high wainscoting of 
cement, three coats, the first two of 
ordinary gray Portland, the last of keen 
cement, which is perfectly white, both 


fire and waterproof. Before this last 
coat dried, the plasterer laid it off with 
a marker in blocks the shape of a 
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face of tile. Later these cracks were 
“pointed” in the same color the ceiling 
and upper walls are tinted. Our friends 
all exclaim about our “beautiful TILED 
bathroom,” and it cost a mere fraction 
of what tile would have, and is very 
durable. Jessie McMillan Stroup. 


© For cleaning steel knives a small 
board, brick dust and corks one inch in 
diameter are 
highly useful 
and efficient. 
But these 
articles are 
often kept 
some dis- 
tance from 
the sink 
where they 
are used and 
must be 
brought out 
each time 
: they are 
needed. Steps may be saved if strips 
of iron are screwed to the draining 
board in such a way that this scouring 
board may rest on them as supports and 
be pulled out like the sliding shelf to a 
desk. If two holes large enough to hold 
the corks are bored in one end and a 
small tin or wooden box is fastened on 
to hold the powdered brick, each thing 
is easily accessible and will stay in 
place. A handle serewed to the front of 
the board facilitates its use. For a 
board ten by twelve by one inches to be 
fastened to a draining board which 
slopes one-half inch in a foot, the sup- 
ports should be fifteen inches long, 
allowing one inch at each end to hold 
serews, two inches drop at the lower end 
and two and one-half at the end farthest 
from the sink, with ten and one-half 
inches between. Student. 


* The ants would get in the ice box, 
in spite of me. Fortunately they were 
of the large black variety and easily 
seen, but that did not do much toward 
lessening my discomfort. I tried tur- 
pentine, which was good but teo expen- 
sive for daily use, so after having the 
box lifted into tin covers with water 
in them, I took a mucilage brush, dipped 
it once a day into a small bucket of 
kerosene kept for that purpose, removing 
all food, and painted the erevices of the 
refrigerator, with the result that never 
an ANT has been seen since. When 
I am through washing dishes, I also 
dip a soft cloth in kerosene and rub 
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off the brown discoloration that is bound 
to come in every pretty white sink. This 
does much toward keeping off the crawly 
black cockroaches, as I have never seen 
one since using it. L. E. Chittenden. 


# If canned vegetables, especially peas 
and beans, are washed thoroughly with 
cold water before they are cooked that 
“strong” flavor will disappear. All 
CANNED fruits or vegetables taste 
better if opened and aired for some 
time before being served or cooked. They 
should never stand in tin after being 
opened, however. G., Teachers College. 


# Real service is never obtained from 
EVENING GOWNS unless they are 
utilized in another form. College girls 
make very dainty silk negligees of the 
skirts of party gowns. These jackets 
are most becoming when made with a 
broad, lace-trimmed collar, loose flowing 
sleeves, and a trifle below the hips in 
length. K. P., Smith College. 


@ As nearly all people do, who get an 
ice cream freezer, we found its use en- 


tailed much 
hard _ work, 
es pecially 


ON when it has 

N to be oper- 

LN ated in the 

N cellar, neces- 

sitating 


several jour- 
neys up and 
down stairs. Into the end of one of the 
set tubs I fitted a frame which could not 
move. This I made of a crate in which 
furniture had been sent. By cutting a 
notch in the cross piece of wood a (Fig- 
ure 1), and screwing a small piece of 
wood b (Figure 2) on to the freezer, 
the machine is held from twisting 
around and is in a comfortable position 
to turn. The drain water merely runs 


Figure 2 
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off into the tubs and when frozen the 
cream is convenient to serve and there 
is no large amount of cleaning up. Ice 
is handy, as the refrigerator is usually 
on this same floor and the freezer can 
be kept gp the tubs and removed only 
when they are used for other purposes. 


R. L. W. 
# A novel guest or PLACE CARD, 


which children would enjoy, is a paper 
chair painted to resemble brown wood. 
Tt opens, the legs go down, the back up, 
and the seat is marked: “Sits here,” as, 
there is a space across the back for the 
name. For instance, “John Jones sits 
here.” Grown persons would find them 
amusing for special occasions, and they 
are not expensive. Linda Hull Larned. 


#T wanted to remove the rusty, dusty 
look from a straw hat, and found kero- 
sene oil most efficient. I applied it with 
a clean, soft cloth, rubbing the HAT on 
both sides. Another hat of which the 
straw had been entirely ripped apart, I 
dipped bodily into the kerosene, then 
scoured with a brush. To complete the 
renovation I then pressed the hat into 
the desired shape and allowed it to dry 
in the sun and air. All odor disappeared 
within a day or two. L. W., Teachers 
College. 


# A mother, planning her little girl’s 
tenth birthday party, devised this clever 
scheme: She sent out invitations “from 
3 until 6,” with “RAINBOW PARTY” 
written in one corner. Yards of cheese- 
cloth of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet color transformed the 
rooms completely. It was festooned from 
the corners of the room to the center 
chandeliers and hung from arches and 
frills in lieu of portieres. A soap bubble 
contest was the amusement provided. 
Tables were covered with the usual flan- 
nel and old blankets, and fans provided; 
clay pipes were ornamented with ribbons, 
rainbow-liued. To the soap bubble suds 
was added for every pint a tablespoon 
of glycerine to give luster and stability 
to the bubbles. Prizes were offered for 
the largest bubble, for the one staying 
longest in the air without breaking, and 
for the one with the most vivid coloring. 
Then the mother told the old story of 
the pot of gold buried under the rainbow 
and gave each child the end of a piece 
of twine which they were to wind up, no 
strings to be broken. This was arranged 
in a room not used for the soap bubble 
contest. Each child found a tiny sou- 
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venir when the string was all wound up. 
The birthday cake was crescent shaped, 
bearing candles of the seven colors. It 
was really beautiful and not half so diffi- 
cult to prepare as the account would 
indicate. E. H. Glover. 


# Buttermilk ice cream is most refresh- 
ing on a hot summer day. If you have 
never tried it, use one part sweet cream 
to two parts of buttermilk, sweeten and 
freeze as usual. The slight acidity is 
delicious, even to those who dislike plain 


BUTTERMILK. G., Teachers College. 
# In these days when RUCHINGS for 


the neck and sleeves are so necessary, [ 
find I van make very pretty and dainty 
ones myself at little expense. Fine, 
pretty, white bobbinet can be bought for 
fifty cents per yard. One-quarter of a 
yard cut in narrow strips and made into 
tiny plaits will be plenty for two sets 
of collars and cuffs, making the cost of 
each set seven cents. These ruchings 
have the advantage of being much 
more serviceable than the perishable 
ones that one buys, as they may be easily 
washed. Especially pretty and full ones 
may be made by putting two rows of 
plaiting tegether in the same band, or 
by gathering the net instead of plaiting 
it, and sewing very narrow lace on the 
edge. L. Shoemaker, Smith College. 


# For an invalid try poaching an EGG 
in milk instead of water and pour the 
whole on a piece of toast. I found it 
out one day, when the water was much 
roiled and unfit for the purpose. A. E. 
Nelson. 


# A canvas or other light dress suit 
case may be used successfully as a 
sewing kit. The illustration shows how 
I removed the meager straps inside of 


the lid and substituted wider ones of 
gray linen doubled and stitched. Into 
these straps I slip patterns, samples and 
unfinished parts of the work on hand. 
The case will hold other parts of the 
work, even a whole dress; the lid will 
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cover it to keep out the dust, and when 
the inevitable interruption comes, the 
whole thing may be pushed under the 
couch or into the closet and resumed 
later, with much less labor than if it had 
all been carefully packed in a drawer. 
Pan Dora. 


# Here is a simple and attractive addi- 
tion to the room of a girl who likes to 
have her souvenirs and gimcracks about. 
A Japanese umbrella is fastened in the 
middle of a small table so that it may 
be opened and placed upright. Then the 
numerous dance programs, place cards, 
invitations, and other SOUVENIRS of 
college life that most girls accumulate 
are tied on to the ends of the projecting 
ribs. These ribs are very close together 
in a Japanese parasol and ribbons of 
different colors and lengths are prettily 
used to tie on the cards. The whole ef- 


fect is bound to be pleasing and to add to 
the attractive appearance of the room. 
Bertine Wall, University of California. 


# The convenience of a discarded wash- 
stand as receptacle ior the materials and 
utensils needed in the care of LAMPS 
is, perhaps, widely known. A good ar- 
rangement is to keep the oil can, pan 
and extra chimneys inside the door. The 
drawers will hold scissors, paper, soap, 
cloths and wicks. An old glove with 
whole finger tips saves the nails when 
rubbing off charred wicks. A. J. G., 
Teachers College. 

&* This affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity of keeping everything pertaining 
to lamp cleaning together, and aloof 
from other kitchen appliances. Editor. 


# We thought we had the most conven- 
ient arrangement for outdoor cooking 
this summer that we had ever seen for 
CAMP FIRES. It is inexpensive and 
easily, made by any blacksmith. First 
there is an ‘iron stake three feet long 
and an inch in diameter, sharpened at 
one end, to be driven into the ground 
and the fire built around it. The size 
of the stake is reduced by one-half for 
a couple of inches down and a hole is 
made through this smaller portion. Then 
a circular piece of the heaviest sheet 
iron, having a hole in the center, is 
slipped over the top of the stake, and a 
spike nail through the hole in the stake 
keeps the top from tipping up when pans 
are set on it. There are two round holes 
on opposite sides for the teakettle and 
frying pan to sit next to the blaze, while 
the rest is used for the coffee pot and 
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various pans and basins. While cooking 
was in progress on the top, potatoes and 
other things were roasted in the ashes 
below. When taken apart for packing it 
occupies practically no space, which is 
another virtue for campers. Mrs B. 


#@ When fricasseed CHICKEN is to be 
served on a platter arrange the pieces 
as “naturally” as possible and you'll be 
surprised how much more attractive the 


dish will be. A. G., Teachers College. 
@ A handy CHERRY SEEDER may 


be improvised from an ordinary hair- 
pin. Insert the closed end of the hair- 
pin into the stem end of the cherry and 
draw out the seed. This simple instru- 
ment can be used rapidly, leaving the 
fruit whole and perfect in shape ; the 
peculiar softness of wormy fruit is also 
easily detected by its use. A. 8. 


@ Henrietta Crosman’s little aphorism, 
“Don’t deny your husband the feathers 
you caught him with,” is unfortunately 
too true of many married women. Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs had a keen insight into 
human nature. A woman should have 
just as much pride in looking her best 
after her marriage as before. “A fresh 
wash waist in the morning adds much to 
the sunshine of the breakfast, while the 
neatly and becomingly dressed wife who 
meets her HUSBAND with a smile 
when he comes home in the evening 
is most sure of keeping him there. 
L. Shoemaker, Smith College. 


@ Where glass jars are used for storing 
dry materials, such as coffee, paste the 
LABEL inside the jar. It does not then 
become soiled. <A. G. 


#@ Now that we are takirg our afternoon 
tea out of doors and occasionally our 
chafing-dish supper on the porch, we 
have discovered a new and useful acces- 
sory, a small three-fold SCREEN made 
of brass, copper or silver, to match the 
teakettle. It is about ten inches high 
and it may be easily adjusted around 
the alcohol lamp of the kettle or chafing- 
dish to protect the flame from being 
blown into danger or out by the summer 
breeze. Linda Hull Larned. 


#4A friend who had suffered to the limit of 
her endurance under the persistent build- 
ing of English SPARROWS over her 
windows, undertook to find out whether 
there was not some particular thing the 
bird disliked enough to keep away from, 
and in the course of time she discovered 


that the unfragrant moth ball produced 
in the unwelcome visitor precisely the 
same effect as in the rest of us. She sewed 
up balls in pieces of mosquito netting 
and tacked them up along the eaves, 
and since then the sparrows go to other 
houses. A. K 


# A shower bath we made for camp last 
summer proved so satisfactory for camp 
, purposes and 
cost so little, I 
determined to 
“pass it along.” 
First five feet of 
ordinary rubber 
tubing was 
bought at a cost 
of twenty-five 
cents, a small iron nipple from a gas 
fitter cost another nickel, and a yard of 
enamel cloth at twenty-five cents more 
completed the outlay. A wood plug in- 
serted in one end of the tubing prevents 
the escape of water, the other end fits 
over the nipple, which in turn is screwed 
into a hole in a bucket (we used an 
empty candy bucket procured from a 
friendly grocer). Punch, or cut, small 
holes in the tubing, about an inch apart, 
commencing as near the wooden plug as 
possible and extending about eighteen 
inches. You will then have a most 
useful “shower” by simply placing the 
perforated part around the neck, filling 
the bucket and holding or hanging it 
above the head. In connection with 
this we made a “bath mat” of enamel 
cloth tacked loosely to sag in the center 
over a square frame. J. W. Seaver. 


# Dwellers in large apartment houses 
will appreciate the new contrivance for 
keeping the MILK and cream when left 
in the early morning. This is a locked 
box with holders for the different sized 
bottles; a card attachment tells the 
milkman what is required each day. He 
has a duplicate key and the arrange- 
ment is simple and safe. L. H. L. 


# The beautiful PINK color which our 
grandmothers gave apple sauce by cook- 
ing it in a stone jar in front of the fire 
may be imparted to almost any fruit 
to be stewed or canned by cooking it a 
long time in’ the oven. Sterilize the 
jars, fill them with apples, pears, peaches 
or quinces, add the necessary sugar syrup 
to fill the cans, place the lids on lightly, 
set the jars in a pan containing hot 
water, and they will care for themselves 
in the oven, while the top of the range 
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is occupied by the clothes boiler, irons 
or other canning. G., Teachers College. 


# The part of the porcelain shirt waist 
button which slips through the button- 
hole breaks very easily, leaving the 
exquisite hand-painted top apparently 
useless. Have a jeweler make it into a 
hatpin, for this painted top makes a 
beautiful head for the pin, and you will 
have a dainty HATPIN to use with 
your lingerie hat in the spring. K. P., 
Smith College. 


# A resourceful woman ironed her gown 
with a hot water bag this summer. She 
was making a short stay at a large hotel 
and the only gown she had with her 
suitable to wear to dinner, she had put 
on late in the afternoon, was caught in 
a shower with it, and by the time she 
reached the hotel, after a crowded street 
car experience, her gown was a mass of 
unsightly wrinkles. She was at her wits’ 
end, for guests were not allowed in the 
kitchen, therefore she could not get a 
hot iron. She filled her hot water bag 
with very hot water, laid her dress on 
the bed and TRONED it in this way, 
making it look quite presentable. S. C. 


# Inverted layer cake pans are conven- 
ient for baking PEANUT COOKIES, 
especially if your oven does not bake 
with absolute evenness. No butter is 
necessary if the cookies are removed 
while hot, and with six or eight tins the 
oven may be kept full, and you will be 
busy refilling them. A. J. G. 


# The old-fashioned “sugaring off” 
parties were revived last winter. There 
is no more successful or inexpensive way 
to entertain a few friends in an infor- 
mal way in a college room than by 
having a SUGAR PARTY. A quart of 
maple syrup, boiled down in a chafing- 
dish until it strings from a fork, will 
serve five people abundantly. Each guest 
must have a saucer to hold the hot syrup 
and a bowl of packed snow, on which to 
pour the syrup a little at a time, to 
cool it. When cold it “waxes” and is 
delicious to the taste. Lucile Shoe- 
maker, Smith College. 


# An English army surgeon says that 
while pastilles and joss sticks may avail to 
guard one’s face and hands from MOS- 
QUITOES, he suffered agonies at dinner 
until he discovered that they would not 
attack his ankles if he wore white socks. 
Since then, he says, he has discarded 
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colored socks in favor of white and has 
been able to dine out in peace, even in 
Bermuda. Erema. 

£7 Will our friends who wear white 
socks kindly write us their experience? 
The American mosquito may be less fas- 
tidious than the Bermudan. Zditor. 


© When properly done, I find CHIF- 
FON much fresher looking after a water 
and soap bath than after one of gasoline. 
To do it “properly,” however, means to 
rip it from the dress, carefully remove 
all threads, squeeze it in warm suds of 
some good white soap, rinse in warm 
water and iron with a moderate iron, 
only when perfectly dry, otherwise it 
will become stiff. I have not found this 
method successful with mousseline de 
soia L. B. W., Teachers College. 


# When reading or trying to and the 
wind plays pranks, by turning the 
leaves, get a CLOTHESPIN astride 
of a lot of them and read in peace. 


# I arrived the day before the wedding, 
and found the bride, my niece, in tears 
for lack of floral DECORATIONS. 
With a large bed of ferns and some old- 
fashioned sweet pinks we went to work 
“with a merry will.” Choosing the bay 
window for the background, we put a 
ten-cent fishpole across it, on which we 
draped lace curtains literally covered 
with ferns, which. were easily pinned in 
place, in graceful rows not too precise. 
We covered the other curtains in the 
room in the same way. On each side of 
the arch thus formed we placed two small 
tables with two shelves in each; on the 
top we placed a palm and a fing begonia, 
on the other shelves we placed pots of 
asparagus fern, with their long, trailing 
tendrils almost touching the floor; these 
were borrowed from a neighbor. Then 
we had a boy go to the woods and get 
“oceans” of field daisies, white and yel- 
low. We twined the yellow ones with 
cord, and shaped rope portieres for the 
large door between the parlor and the 
library, and banked the mantel and grate 
till it was a bower of beauty. We filled 
every available vase with the fragrant 
pinks, for the sitting room, reserving 
the white daisies for the dining room. 
Heavy ropes of them reached from the 
chandelier to the corners of the table, 
where they were pinned and reinforced 
by large clusters. A white sash, cleaned 
and pressed, was tied into a huge bow, 
as much like a bell as we could make it, 


and hung from the chandelier. Short, 
heavy ropes of the daisies, arranged in 
a semicircle, marked the places at the 
bride’s table, and a wreath surrounded 
the bride’s cake. With daisies in vases, 
the tables did look pretty. Im a cozy 
nook in the hall we placed the punch 
bowl in a bower of green formed by 
tacking ferns on the wall back of the 
punch bowl; the green was relieved by 
the pure white blooms from the “Span- 
ish dagger.” A single water lily floated 
on the ice in the center of the punch 
bowl. M. B. 


# Measure the amount of alcohol which 
your lamp holds and see how long this 
burns. Afterward put in only as much 
as is needed to heat the kettle of water. 
From its very chemical composition 
and method of combustion grain alco- 
hol produces more heat for the money 
invested than wood ALCOHOL, despite 
its first cost being almost double that of 
wood alcohol, Besides, grain alcohol is 
less dangerous and burns with an agree- 


able odor. A. J. G., Teachers College. 


#TI use a bit of softened white soap 
with whiting or similar silver POLISH. 
It greatly facilitates the process of clean- 
ing with it. College Girl. 


#@ There is a new wrinkle for the lazy 
man or woman who golfs. It is, or looks 
like, a heavy cane when closed, but it 
opens into a comfortable seat when re- 
quired in the middle of the field where 
SEATS are not handy. The handle end 
can be easily carried in the golfer’s hand 
or in the bag by the caddy, while there 
is a sharp and strong iron point at the 
other end to hold it firm when opened 
and stuck in the ground. L. H. Larned. 


# The best solution of the HOT 
BREAD problem seems to be to serve 
reheated breads (muffins, rolls or bis- 
cuits) to those who demand hot bread 
for breakfast. Forget the term “warmed 
ever,” take some trouble to reheat the 
bread properly, and the result will be 
equally delicious and far more healthful 
than the freshly baked article. G. 


# College girls make attractive looking 
invisible hairpin holders of their class 
colors in this way: Cut an eighteen-inch 
strip of hemp rope three-quarters inch 
thick. Double it,and, four inches from the 
doubled end, tie it firmly together with 
satin ribbon of the class color, twisting 
the ribbon around the loop at the end 
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and tying it in a dainty bow. Unravel 
and comb the ends of the rope, until 
they appear wavy and fluffy; stick the 
wire HAIRPINS in this part of the 
rope and hang the loop on some pro- 
jection of the dressing table. K. P., 
Smith College. 


# To drive a nail or tack easily and not 
split the wood, first stick the point into 
a cake of yellow laundry soap. Other 
uses of RESIN SOAP, including that 
of lubricating obstinate bureau drawers 
and creaking hinges, are equally valua- 
ble. If the tap from a sink trap is 
rubbed with a bit of soap, water will 
not seep through. A. 


# We have had the oyster cocktail for a 
long time, also the orange or grape fruit 
cocktail; now the clam juice COCK- 
TAIL appears as a beginning particu- 
larly appropriate for summer. Mix with 
lemon juice, salt and pepper the strained 
and skimmed liquor from clams, not 
boiled but simmered for a few moments. 
Pour into small glasses filled with ice and 
drink before dinner or luncheon on a 
hot day. Linda Hull Larned. 


# A substitute for CREAM for coffee 
consists of the beaten white of an egg 
to which is added a teaspoonful of 
ereamed butter. Put this in the cups 
and pour in the coffee. N. G., Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 


# Potatoes will bake in a much shorter 
time if they are partially boiled first; 
the skins are much thinner than with 
the ordinary baked POTATO. G. T., 
Teachers College. 


you want a gorgeous GLOBE of 
blossoms all you need do is to get two 
hoops, place one within the other so as 
to form a spherical figure, nail firmly to 
an old tree stump or other preferred 
foundation, and plant running flowers 
around the base and train the blossoms 
upon the hoops. Edith. 


# Two new inventions of importance to 
the householder are the paper milk can, 
invented by a member of the Philadel- 
phia board of health, and the wooden 
PIE PLATE, over which the cooks who 
are using it are enthusiastic. The ten- 
dency of the porous material to prevent 
a soggy undercrust is obvious. The 
hygienic milk can of paper, destroyed 
after use, should banish much filth and 
be a preventive of disease. E. 
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When Cherries Are Ripe 


By Eleanor Marchant 


The delicious flavor of cherries is 
greatly enhanced by slightly cooking; 
specially true is this of the sub-acid 
varieties. 

Cherry Cream and Junket 

Stem and stone a pint of cherries, 
sprinkle with a cup of sugar and stand 
aside for at least an hour for syrup to 
form. Then let them simmer slowly 
until of the consistency of a puree; 
remove from the fire, and when cold 
add a cup of stiffly beaten cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored with a few drops of 
rose extract. Prepare the junket by heat- 
ing a pint of milk to one hundred 
degrees, and adding in the order men- 
tioned a teaspoon of powdered sugar, five 
drops of almond flavoring and one junket 
tablet; pour immediately into sherbet 
glasses, filling them half full, and set 
directly on the ice; when sufficiently 
firm, fill up the remainder of the glass 
with the cherry cream, decorating each 
portion with glace cherries. 

Cherry Souffle 

Stew a large cup of pitted cherries 
with a cup of sugar until tender; then 
pour a heaping tablespoon of cornstarch, 
moistened, into the boiling cherries, 
stirring constantly until the mixture 
thickens and boils. Cool, add the juice 
of half a lemon and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs. Turn im- 
mediately into souffle cups, placed in a 
shallow pan of hot water, and bake 
twenty minutes in a quick oven; serve 
with toasted angel cake spread with 
sweetened whipped cream. 

Cherry Parfait 

Beat the whites of four eggs with 
two tablespoons powdered sugar; set the 
dish over hot water and by degrees pour 
in a cup of cream, stirring until well 
thickened; remove from the fire and add 
two tablespoons of honey. When thor- 
oughly cold, turn into the freezer to- 
gether with half a pint of whipped cream 


and freeze to the consistency of mush, 
then add a heaping cup of sweetened 
cherry pulp; continue the freezing until 
smooth and firm, repack in a mold, so 
that it may be served in neat slices; 
these should be arranged on dessert 
plates resting on lace paper doilies, each 
decorated with a star of whipped cream 
and a few scarlet cherries. 
Cherry and Macaroon Toast 

Cut in halves, after removing the pits 
and stems, a pint of oxheart cherries, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar and ar- 
range on oblongs of toasted whole wheat 
bread; place the toast in a moderate oven 
while preparing the meringue. Beat to 
a stiff froth the whites of two eggs, add- 
ing two tablespoons of pulverized sugar, 
a dusting of grated nutmeg, a heaping 
tablespoon of macaroon crumbs and a 
little lemon juice. Press through a 
pastry bag on each piece of toast in the 
form of a cone, and return to the oven 
to brown slightly; arrange on an orna- 
mental chop platter and serve with 
cherry syrup thickened with arrowroot. 
Cherry Pudding 

Crumble sufficient stale cake to fill a 
breakfast cup (sponge or plain loaf cake 
are best), turn into a mixing bowl and 
add one well beaten egg, three table- 
spoons of sugar, a tablespoon of melted 
butter, half a cup of rich milk and suffi- 
cient flour sifted with a teaspoon of 
baking powder to form a stiff cake batter. 
Arrange in the bottom of an earthen- 
ware pudding dish to about the depth of 
three inches, a layer of pitted cherries 
sprinkled with a scant cup of brown 
sugar; carefully pour on this the pud- 
ding mixture. Place in a moderately 
quick oven and bake about thirty min- 
utes; serve in the pudding dish, with 
hard sauce flavored with almond extract. 
Cherry Croquettes 

Place in a bowl one cup of sifted flour, 
a quarter of a teaspoon of baking pow- 
der, the yolk of one egg, one tablespoon 
of olive oil and enough cold water to 
form a drop batter. Just before frying, 
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fold in quickly a stiffly beaten white of 
egg, a saltspoon of salt, and a cup of 
stewed, sweetened cherries that have been 
carefully drained and chopped; form 
with floured hands into small balls and 
fry in hot fat to a golden brown, dusting 
immediately with powdered sugar. 


Whys and Hows of Sponge Cake 


By Sarah A. Dean 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Sponge cake, that varied class of 
butterless cakes, contains in its most 
perfect form no rising properties other 
than the air beaten into both yolks and 
whites of the eggs, and the expansion of 
that air in baking. Success depends 
principally upon the size of the eggs, 
still more their quality, and the baking. 
Measuring cups, if not of standard size, 
make the quantity of flour and sugar 
uncertain. Repeated experiments have 
proven that weighing the ingredients is 
much more accurate than measuring, 
and approximate weights are here given 
for corresponding measures in propor- 
tions for a plain sponge cake. Any 
number of eggs might be used, their 
weight in sugar and one-half their 
weight in flour. 


Ingredients Measurements Weights 
£4) 1 cup 8 ounces 
1 cup 8 ounces 
1 cup 4 ounces 
Lemon juice....1 tablespoon 

Ice water....... 1 tablespoon 
... 14 teaspoon 


The order of mixing would be: First, 
the whites aie whipped to a stiff froth, 
salt being added. Secondly, the yolks 
are beaten with a Dovei beater, sugar 
is added gradually, also the water and 
lemon juice to partially dissolve the 
sugar. As the lightness of the cake de- 
pends upon the expansion of air, so the 
lower the temperature of that air, the 
greater will be the expansion. This is 
the rezson for using ice water. Thirdly, 
the yolks (with sugar and water added) 
are poured over the beaten whites, half 
the flour added and the whole “cut 
and folded” together. Add the balance 
of flour and “cut and fold” again. This 
process is the repeated vertical down- 
ward motion, or literally “cutting,” and 
the turning over and over of the mix- 
ture. If the mixture is stirred the thin- 
walled air cells will be broken, causing 
the cake to be tough and close grained. 
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As egg is the principal ingredient of 
this cake, and proteid cooks at a low 
temperature, the oven should be kept 
at a temperature of three hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. In the 
absence of a thermometer, a compara- 
tively accurate test can be made with 
brown paper, which should turn a light 
brown color during five minutes in an 
oven from three hundred and twenty 
to three hundred and eighty degrees. 
Sponge cake should bake from thirty to 
forty minutes, according to the size of 
the loaf. 

For boiled sponge cake, fewer eggs 
are used and baking powder is added in 
the proportion of three teaspoons to one 
pint, or comparing it with the plain 
sponge cake, it is an allowance of three- 
fourths teaspoon for every egg omitted. 
Following are proportions for boiled 
sponge cake: 


Ingredients Measurements Weights 
Eggs (2) ...... 1 eup 4 ounces 
eee 34 cup 6 ounces 
4 ounces 
Lemon juice ...1 tablespoon 

Water ........ % cup 4 ounces 
Salt .......... teaspoon 


Baking powder 11 teaspoons 

The method of mixing this cake is: 
First, syrup is made of the sugar and 
water; this breaks up the sugar crystals. 
Secondly, the eggs are beaten in a bowl 
with a Dover beater, and the hot syrup 
added gradually. Beating is continued 
until cool. The eggs are partly cooked 
and cells are hardened while being 
beaten. Thirdly, baking powder and salt 
are mixed with the flour and stirred into 
the syrup and egg. Lemon juice is added 
at the last. 

The pastry or winter wheat flour is 
always used for cakes, because it con- 
tains a smaller amount of gluten and 
a larger amount of starch than the bread 
or spring wheat flour, which makes a 
crisper and more tender product. Potato 
flour, which is imported from Sweden, 
contains no gluten whatever and makes 
the tenderest sponge cake. Tapioca 
flour, which is cheaper than the potato, 
might also be used. With this flour less 
sugar should be added, for in the prep- 
aration of the tapioca flour some dex- 
trine is produced. 


Mixinc of meat flavors or of cereals 
will often give as good results as the 
combining of fruits. G., Teachers Col- 
lege. 
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Homemade Wedding Cake 


By Frances E. Peck 
(See illustrations, Page 667) 


When made at home and the box, if 
possible, covered with the material of 
the wedding gown, the wedding cake pos- 
sesses a value and carries a degree of 
sentiment which can never be associated 
with the bought article. Failing the 
wedding gown material, any covering 
desired can be used, from plain white 
paper to white velvet. 

A heart-shaped box (Figure 1), the 
cover of which slips to the bottom of 
the inch-deep heart-shaped receptacle 
that holds the cake, has a covering of 
white silk, tied with white satin ribbon. 
Through the bows are thrust a tiny 
golden heart and a mother-of-pearl dart, 
which in the originals, intended for 
souvenirs for the bridesmaids, were 
respectively stock and veil pins. Figure 
2 is a diminutive dress suit case 
covered with heavy white satin, the 
straps being of kid and the buckles of 
silver. Figure 3 pictures a plain, ob- 
long box of white glazed paper wrapped 
in a hemstitched square of white Chinese 
silk crepe (material of the wedding 
dress), tied with satin-edged ribbon, 


pendant from which is a Cinderella-like 


slipper of papier mache. The bride 
who desires “something new and some- 
thing blue” could attach with charming 
effect a little blue sacin slipper with a 
silver heel. Any shape could be dec- 
orated with appropriate flowers, real or 
artificial, and loops of ribbon. Line each 
box with a small cut paper doily of 
which the border comes above the top 
of the box; when the box is filled the 
border can be neatly folded over the 
contents. 

Following are some choice recipes for 
wedding cakes, all of which have stood 
the test of time: 

Eighteenth Century Wedding Cake 

Work three pounds of fresh butter to 
a cream with the hand, then beat in 
three pounds of sugar. Whip the whites 
of twenty-four eggs to a stiff froth and 
mix with the sugar and butter. Beat 
the yolks for half an hour and add 
them, then sift in three pounds of flour, 
beating the cake steadily all the time 
while adding it and the following in- 
gredients, which must be put in slowly: 
Six pounds of cleaned currants, two 
pounds of chopped raisins, one pound of 


sweet almonds blanched and shredded, 
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one pound of citron, one pound of 
erystallized lemon peel, the same weight 
of crystallized orange peel, quarter of 
an ounce of mace powdered and sifted, 
quarter of an ounce of grated nutmeg 
and a half pint of fruit juice. Butter a 
hoop, line it with buttered paper; put in 
the cake, and bake with a very low, 
steady heat for five hours. 
Brown Almond Icing 

This underlay is a decidedly unique 
feature. Beat the whites of six eggs to 
a stiff froth, Work two pounds of 
almonds which have been blanched and 
pounded in a mortar, with rosewater to 
a stiff paste. Mix the almond paste and 
egg whites together and add by degrees 
two pounds of pounded loaf sugar (con- 
fectioner’s sugar may be substituted). 
When the cake is done spread the icing 
smoothly over it and place in a cool 
oven to brown. 
White Frosting 

Sift together two pounds of sugar and 
two ounces of cornstarch and sift a 
second time with the stiffly whipped 
whites of five eggs and beat for half an 
hour. As soon as the almond icing is 
a pale brown, overlay it with the white 
frosting, spreading it smoothly with a 
knife dipped in cold water. When hard- 
ened the cake is ready for any desired 
ornamentation. 
Plain Wedding Cake 

Beat to a cream six cups of butter 
and four cups of sugar, adding sixteen 
eggs well beaten. Mix together six cups 
of currants, three cups of seeded raisins, 
two cups of minced citron, two cups of 
blanched and shredded almonds, half a 
cup of chopped lemon peel, and one 
tablespoon each of cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg and allspice. Toss this fruit 
mixture in three pints of flour until 
well coated, then add all to the creamed 
butter, sugar and eggs, add half a pint 
of fine brandy and beat thoroughly for 
half an hour. Put into a paper lined 
pan, well buttered, and bake in a very 
even, slow oven for seven hours. Ice 
with transparent icing. 
French Wedding Cake 

Work to a waxy cream one pound of 
powdered sugar and one pound of butter 
well washed; break in ten eggs, two at 
a time, and knead for twenty minutes. 
Mix in a plate, a teaspoon of ground 
cinnamon and of ground cloves, two 
teaspoons of ground allspice, one nut- 
meg, grated, and a teaspoon of ground 
mace.; add these to the creamed butter, 
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sugar and eggs, together with half a 
gill of confectioner’s molasses. Mix 
well for one minute with the hand, then 
add one pound of sifted flour, stirring 
for two minutes more, then two pounds 
of currants, two pounds of Sultana 
raisins, two pounds of Malaga raisins, 
ene pound of candied citron finely 
sliced, one gill of Jamaica rum and one 
gill of brandy. Mix the whole well 
together for fifteen minutes. Butter 
the interior of a plain five-quart round 
cake mold, line with buttered paper, 
pour in the preparation and place in a 
very slow oven to bake for five hours. 
When done lay it on a table to cool off 
for four hours preparatory to icing and 
decorating. 


Whipped cream ready for the pastry bag 


Possibilities of a Cream Bottle 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


Many housewives have an idea that 
eream is such an expensive luxury it 
ean only be afforded at company times. 
Still, for cake and puddings they use 
lavishly butter, eggs or fruit, which cost 
almost as much, sometimes more than 
cream does. In the cities where cream 
retails at twelve cents for half a pint, 
it is not expensive as the base of a good 
dessert; indeed, it costs no more than 
the omnipresent pie. Unlike the pie, a 
whipped cream dessert is wholesome, 
it can be made in one-half of the time 
that is given to making and rolling pie- 
crust, then it is so tempting in appear- 
ance. And yet, the country cook, who 
ean skim heavy cream from her own 
milk pans or buy it for six cents a 
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bottle, goes on year in and year out 
creating extra toil for herself and wreck- 
ing the family digestion with rich pies. 
If pie should be relegated to feast days 
only—the toothsome pumpkin to the 
Thanksgiving table and the rich mince 
pie as an accompaniment to the indi- 
gestible plum pudding—the health of the 
American people might improve, one 
dare not say how much per cent. 

But to return to our cream bottle; 
the desserts into which cream enters may 
be divided in three classes: Bavarian 
creams, charlotte russes, and all sorts 
of delicate puddings to which cream is 
added as a garnish. Any of these make 
most palatable and wholesome summer 
desserts, indeed during the cold weather 
they are a suitable 
last course in a 
hot, hearty dinner. 
There are two 
grades of cream; 
one is called heavy 
or double cream, the 
other thin or straw- 
berry cream. The 
heavy cream, which 
costs more than the 
thinner quality, is 
always the more 
economical, because 
it ean be so liberally 
diluted, generally by 
about one-third its 
bulk in milk. When 
you require the 
cream to keep its 
form, like an icing, 
whip with a rotary 
egg beater. If only 
the whip off the cream is required use a 
whip churn. 

Before I speak of how to make these 
desserts, let me advise you to add a 
pastry bag to your kitchen utensils, if 
you do not already possess one. A home- 
made bag costs only twenty-two cents 
and (with good care) it will last for 
years, making itself useful in all sorts 
of ways. Buy a twelve-inch square of 
thin rubber cloth, fold it into a cornu- 
copia and stitch the edges together on 
the sewing machine, having the seain 
occur on the rough side of the rubber. 
Cut off the point and into it slip a tin 
pastry tube, which may be purchased at 
any kitchen furnishing counter. <A fine 
or heavy stream of cream, frosting, or 
whatever it is used for, may be squeezed 
through the tube by separating the metal 
teeth or pinching them more tightly to- 
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gether. Never allow the bag to lie about 
wet after using it; turn it inside out, 
wash it thoroughly, also the tube, and 
dry them before laying away. 

Bavarian creams have one common 
foundation, but a variety of flavors nar- 
rowed by only the possibilities of your 
pantry. It is a dessert which will utilize 
excellently a cup of canned fruit or some 
of its juice, often a perplexing left-over. 
It may be made from a pint of cold cof- 
fee, a small portion of fresh fruit or 
even a cup of stewed prunes or well 
flavored apple sauce. The unvarying 
part of the recipe for a Bavarian cream 
is as follows: Soak in half a cup of 
water two tablespoons of granulated gela- 
tine. Make from any fruit or its juice 
which you happen to have, one pint of 
liquid, add to it half a cup of sugar, or 
less if the fruit is very sweet, bring it 
to the boil, then pour it over the softened 
gelatine and stir it until dissolved. Set 
the gelatine to cool on the ice or in a 
cold pantry. As soon as it begins to 


thicken, beat it thoroughly, and mix with 
it the whip from three cups of thin 
cream. Blend quickly and thoroughly, 
then turn into a wet mold. To obtain 
the whip from thin cream, add two cups 


of rich milk to one bottle of heavy cream 
and pour it in a bowl. Set a whip churn 
into the cream, holding it down with the 
left hand; with the right, work the 
dasher quickly up end down. Imme- 
diately a frothy whip will appear on top 
of the cream, but stir it down, it is full 
of bubbles larger than you need; they 
would break and hurt the fluffiness of the 
dessert. Lift off carefully with a spoon 
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the second whip, and place it in a 
strainer set in a bowl for the liquid 
cream to drain into. When the strainer 
is full of whip, add it to the thickening 
gelatine and beat till you have a spongy 
mass. If the weather is hot, set the 
bowl of cream in a pan of ice water, for 
chilled cream whips more easily than if 
it is warm. Among the variations of 
Bavarian creams, mashed bananas may 
be used with the juice of an orange or 
lemon for flavoring. Add to it enough 
boiled custard to measure a pint. Or to 
the custard may be added half a cup 
of grated chocolate, a bit of cinnamon 
stick and a teaspoon of vanilla; this 
makes a delicious chocolate Bavarian. 
Toasted macaroons rolled to crumbs and 
added to a custard, are very nice, or 
chopped nuts may be used in the same 
way. If nothing else is on hand add 
lemon or orange juice to hot water; the 
result will be a very delicate dessert. It 
enhances the flavor and appearance of a 
Bavarian cream if, after it is unmolded, 
it receives from the pastry tube a gar- 
nish of whipped cream, also the addition 
of .some bits of fruit which suggest 
its make-up; canned plums, cherries, 
peaches, strawberries, banana slices, a 
few sections of orange or cubes of pine- 
apple. 

In making a charlotte russe, the first 


“must have” is sponge cake or ladyfingers 


to be used as lining for the small cases 
in which it is most frequently served. 
Cake which is too stale to serve in slices 
is freshened by standing for an hour in 
a dish filled with cream. Whip half a 
pint ha cream quite stiff, add the white 
of an egg beaten to a stiff 


Whip churn and rotary beater 


froth, a quarter of a cup of 
powdered sugar and any 
flavoring you desire. Drop 
a spoonful into each cake 
lined case and decorate the 
top with a rose of cream 
squeezed from the pastry 
bag. There may be as 
much variation the 
flavoring of a charlotte 
russe as Bavarian 
cream. For instance, add 
to the cream four table- 
spoons of strong coffee— 
in this case do not dilute 
the cream with milk. 

cup of macaroon crumbs 
sifted into the cream 
makes a delicious charlotte 
russe, or add one cup of 
Maraschino cherries 
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two tablespoons of the liquid 
in which they are presérved. 
Nicest of all, however, is a 
strawberry charlotte, two cups 
of fine, whole berries being 
stirred into the whipped 
cream, One cup of pineap- 
ple pulp and the grated rind 
of a lemon result in a delicate 
charlotte; or flavor the cream 
with one teasd0on of vanilla. 

When one turns to des- 
serts in which the finishing 
touch is a garnish of whipped 
cream, they are many. There 
is the plain cake baked in 
layers, then put together with 
a filling and frosting of 
cream, beaten stiff, sweetened 
and flavored. It is delicious, 
although the frugal house- 
wife prefers to bake it in 
small tins, splitting each one 
and serving it individually. 
This is an excellent plan, as 
left-over cream cake is not 
only an unsightly viand for re-serving, 
but it is dangerous if kept too long in 
hot weather, cream deteriorating so rap- 
idly. Gelatine desserts may be turned 
from a large dish or from individual 
molds, and adorned by cream pressed 
from the pastry bag in roses, stars, or 
in ribbon-like decorations. To the short- 
‘ake, with its filling of any fruit the 
season affords, a whipped cream garnish 
is really a necessary addition. It adds 
not a little to the delicacy of a mousse, 
while to plainer puddings, such as blanc- 
mange, rice, tapioca, and even baked 
apples, it is just the touch which trans- 
forms them into what might be called 
“company desserts.” Talking of “com- 
pany desserts,” one need never go into 
the frantic fluster which descends apon 
some housekeepers at the sight of un- 
expected guests, if there is anything in 
the preserve closet and a bottle of cream 
in the refrigerator. Here are two of 
what might be called “emergency des- 
serts” for just such an occasion: Into 
a cocktail or eggnog glass put two table- 
spoons of any canned fruit, then drop 
on whipped cream, which has been sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla. If noth- 
ing better than a thin toasted wafer is 
possible to serve with this, you have a 
good and sightly dessert. Equally nice 
are little bread tarts, which are simply 
a glorification of childhood’s “bread and 
jam pieces.” Cut white bread into 
rounds with a cooky cutter, saute them 


An emergency dessert 


lightly in butter, browning them on both 
sides, then spread with jelly or jam and 
decorate with a touch of whipped cream 
pressed through the pastry tube. 


A New Recipe for Gingerbread 


By Laura B. Whittemore 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The modern system of bottling, can- 
ning, boxing and otherwise protecting 
our food materials from decomposition 
and dirt has wrought a change in the 
actual composition of some of them. 
Take, for example, the molasses now 
obtained in cans. 

All of the old recipes use soda to com- 
bine with the acid in the molasses, this 
combination giving the carbon dioxide 
necessary for the lightness of the mix- 
ture. As a matter of fact, the molasses 
in cans contains very little acid, if any, 
since the acid is developed by fermenta- 
tion, which oceurs during exposure of 
the molasses to the air for some length 
of time. Furthermore, the molasses is 
very carefully neutralized with soda be- 
fore it is canned, and is then sterilized 
and sealed in air-tight, sterile cans. The 
addition of soda therefore to fresh mo- 
lasses will not give the gas necessary for 
lightness. Hence the use of baking pow- 
der in our gingerbread recipe. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that in case 
the molasses has been left open for any 
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length of time a certain amount of acid 
may have developed and then the addi- 
tion of a small amount of soda, say one- 
half teaspoonful, is advisable. The fol- 
lowing recipe has been found good: 

Mix two-thirds cup hot water, one-half 
cup butter, one cup molasses and two eggs 
beaten, in the order given. Mix and sift 
three cups flour, four teaspoons baking 
powder, one-half teaspoon salt, two tea- 
spoons cinnamon, one teaspoon ginger 
and one teaspoon cloves. Add these to 
the first mixture, beating well. Bake in 
the form of a loaf or on baking sheets 
in a moderately hot oven, thirty-five min- 
utes for a loaf, fifteen or twenty for a 
sheet. 


Dormitory Favorites 


Marshmallow Fudge 

Put a cup of cream and two cups 
of powdered sugar (pulverized) im the 
chafing-dish, stirring gently to avoid 
scorching, until the mixture begins to 
boil. Now add one-quarter pound of 
chocolate, stirring, as needed, until all 
is melted. The mixture should boil for 
perhaps ten minutes, a drop being tried 
in cold water to decide whether or not 
it is done. If so, add an inch and a half 
cube of butter, and stir until well mixed. 
Take the fudge from the flame, and beat 
briskly for five or ten minutes, then pour 
it in a buttered fudge pan containing a 


half pound of cut-up marshmallows and _ 


a quarter pound of chopped pecan meats 
scattered through; better results may 
be obtained from mixing the nuts and 
marshmallows into the well-beaten fudge 
before pouring it out into the pan. 
Katherine G. Rush, Wellesley College. 
Dream Cakes 

Put slices of American cheese between 
very thin slices of white bread and fry 
in butter, red pepper and salt. The 
pepper should of course be used accord- 
ing to taste, but they are supposed to- be 
better when well seasoned. The bread 
should be thin enough to let the cheese 
melt through, L. C. Price, Vassar 
College. 
Opera Creams 

These are beginning to outdo fudge in 
popularity. Melt together slowly three- 
fourths cup of milk, two cups of sugar 
and two squares of chocolate; then boil 
for three or four minutes, flavor and put 
in a cold place. The pan should not be 
touched for at least an hour or until it 
is absolutely cold. Then beat until it 
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becomes resistant and creamy. Drop 
into round balls on paper. L. E. G., 
Vassar College. 


Canning Is an Art 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Even before the existence of microbes 
was known and scientific methods had 
been introduced into every field, fruit 
was found to keep in a strong acid, like 
vinegar, or in a heavy solution of sugar. 
Thus originated the many kinds of 
pickles and the different mixtures of 
fruit and sugar variously known as 
preserves, marmalade, jam or jelly. But 
it remained for the scientists of to- 
day to explain that only where the 
ever-present microbe cannot thrive are 
satisfactory results possible. While the 
usual sanitary precautions in cooking 
are just as essential in the above- 
named preparations, the extreme care 
to secure absolute freedom from the 
germs is not so imperative as when the 
fruit is put up with little or no sugar, 
as in canning. As the syrup of canned 
fruit is not of sufficient strength to 
prevent the growth of microbes, the air 
must be entirely excluded, and all germs 
completely destroyed. In canning fruit 
less cooking is required than by other 
methods, and the fruit retains therefore 
more of its natural color, form and flavor. 

As the excellence of the product de- 
pends materially upon the quality of 
the fresh article, it is essential that the 
fruit chosen should be fresh, perfectly 
sound, fine in flavor and of uniform 
ripeness. Overripe as well as underripe 
fruit has inferior flavor, and it is abso- 
lute waste of labor and money to store 
poor fruit simply because it is cheap. 

Before beginning the actual work of 
cook’ng the fruit, have all the needed 
utensils close at hand in order and im- 
maculately clean. If much fruit is to 
be put up, it is better to do the pre- 
paratory work, such as bringing out 
needed kettles, examining and cleansing 
jars, and similar matters, the day before, 
so that early the following morning one 
may start in at the real work while still 
free from fatigue. 

Use only utensils that are not affected 
by the acid in the fruit, such as gran- 
ite, silver or earthenware. Wide-mouthed 
self-sealing glass jars with glass or porce- 
lain-lined covers are the best; tin espe- 
cially should not be used. Pint jars are 
more convenient for small families. Ex- 
amine all jars to make sure there are 
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no defects, that the covers fit perfectly, 
and that the rims are not bent, else they 
cannot be hermetically sealed. Thor- 
oughly clean and seald the jars and boil 
the covers to sterilize them. Use new 
rubbers each season, as they always de- 
teriorate with usage or age, and it is 
poor economy to run the risk of spoiling 
fruit for the small cost of a rubber. 


Handling of the fruit 


All fruit should be washed only suffi- 
eiently to thoroughly cleanse it, as too 
much washing impairs the flavor. To 
clean berries, currants and similar small 
fruits, pick over and carefully stem 
them, then put a few at a time into 
a colander, rinse by dipping it quickly 
several times in and out of a pan of 
clear, cold water and drain :thoroughly. 
Change the water as often as needed. 
Cherries should be washed, then stemmed 
and seeded, in order to save all the juice. 
Wash plums and seed them; or, if the 
seeds are to be retained, prick each plum 
in several places with a large needle 
or a silver fork to prevent the skins 
from bursting. Peaches, pears and sim- 
ilar fruits should be pared with a silver 
knife, freed as desired from stones and 
cores, then covered with a dampened 
napkin until the moment of cooking, to 
prevent discoloration. Sometimes, to 
add to their natural appearance, stems 
of pears are carefully scraped and left 
on the fruit. 

The several ways of canning fruit are 
simply variations of but two original 
methods. The fruit is cooked either 
in an open vessel, then transferred to 
the jars for sealing; or it is cooked 
directly in the jar in which it is sealed. 

Variations occur mostly in the amount 
of sugar used and in the time required 
in cooking. Fruit may be canned with- 
out sugar if perfectly sterilized, but 
some sugar usually makes it more pal- 
atable, and assists somewhat in pre- 
serving the shape of the fruit. Use 
only the best granulated sugar. The 
time required for cooking small, juicy 
fruits is less than for harder fruits like 
quineces, which must be cooked until 
tender; but in either case all germs must 
be destroyed. Overcooking destroys the 
best flavors and softens the fruit so as 
to be unpalatable. 

When canning fruit by cooking it in 
an open vessel; have only sufficient to 
fill two jars at a single cooking. Allow, 
according to the natural sweetness of 
the fruit, from one to two cups of sugar 
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to each quart jar, or half that amount 
for a pint jar. Use very little water 
for juicy fruits like berries, cherries 
and plums, and cook them just long 
enough to thoroughly sterilize them: 
For ale pears and fruits that con- 
tain less juice, make a syrup of sugar 
and water in equal parts; cook the fruit 
until tender, but not until it loses its 
shape. The flavor of peaches may be 
improved by adding at least half a 
dozen cleaned pits for each quart jar. 
Hard fruits like quinces, hard . pears 
and pineapples may be cooked in boiling 
water until nearly soft, then the cook- 
ing finished in a syrup made with sugar 
and the water in which the cooking was 
begun; or they may be cooked in clear 
water until tender (a pinch of bicarbon- 
ate of soda will help this if they are 
very hard and sour), lifted into hot jars 
and the jars filled with boiling syrup. 
While the fruit is cooking have the jars 
conveniently near and filled with boiled 
water. 

Filling and care of the jars 


In the filling and sealing lies one of 
the most important preventives of- spoil- 
ing. Attend to but one jar at a time, 
making sure beforehand which cover 
fits it perfectly. Pour the water from 
it, stand it on a warm plate or granite 
pan to catch the drippings, and fill 
with the aid of a fruit funnel. Small 
fruits are gently ladled out, but large 
fruits must be taken up with a silver 
fork, piece by piece, arranging with 
the best side next to the glass, and 
guarding against hollow places. Run 
a heated silver knife around the inside 
of the jar to liberate and to break the 
air bubbles. Carefully dry the top of 
the jar, dip the rubber in and out of 
boiling water, dry and put firmly on 
the jar. Fill the jar to overflowing with 
the boiling syrup, then dry and serew 
on the cover, which meanwhile has been 
standing in boiling water. Let the rub- 
ber show an even edge all around, screw 
the cover as tightly as possible, turn 
the jar upside down for half a minute, 
and if any juice escapes open and seal 
over again immediately. Stand the jars 
right side up in a place free from 
draft while cooling. As the glass con- 
tracts in cooling, the covers become loose, 
so it is necessary to screw them repeat- 
edly. The next morni: z screw the 
covers tightly as possible for the last 
time, invert the jars on clean paper, 
and if there is no leakage, they are 
ready for storing. 
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When the fruit is cooked in the jars 
in which it is sealed, and this is decid- 
edly the preferable way, pack the fruit, 
as fast as it is prepared, directly into 
the jars, as closely as possible without 
mashing. Make a syrup, using dugar 
according to taste, or in the proportion 
of two cups of sugar to one cup of water. 
Cool it sufficiently to avoid danger of 
breaking the jars, then pour over the 
fruit in the jars to within an inch of 
the top. This allows for expansion in 
cooking. Screw on the covers, leaving 
off the rubber bands. Set the jars so 
they cannot touch each other—it is well 
to separate them with folds of old news- 
paper—in a wash boiler of lukewarm 
water, or water about the same tempera- 
ture as the jars. If only a few jars at 
a time are to be canned use a deep 
saucepan. Have the water cover the 
jars to about three-fourths of their 
hight. Stand the jars on a perforated 
board or on heavy folds of paper, so the 
water can circulate under as well as 
around them, and thus avoid the danger 
of breakage. Cover the vessel so the 
steam will increase the intensity of the 
heat, heat to the boiling point and boil 
steadily from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to the firmness of the fruit. 


Berries, cherries and plums should cook 
about fifteen minutes, peaches and pears 


from twenty to thirty minutes. Test by 
piercing with a fork, taking care not 
to cook until too soft. When done, lift 
out the jars one at a time, and run a 
silver knife that has been sterilized in 
boiling water around the inside of the 
jar to liberate the air, taking care not 
to mash the fruit. If the fruit falls 
some, fill again for sealing, using for 
this purpose boiling syrup, boiling water 
or the contents of another jar. The 
latter is really the preferable way, one 
jar usually sufficing to fill up three or 
four jars. Seal as directed above. This 
method of canning is preferred because 
it better conserves the flavor, requires 
little handling, is cleaner and gives the 
fruit a better appearance. The advan- 
tage of cooking eight jars at a time— 
which is possible by using a wash boiler 
—is surely a great saving of time and 
strength. 

There are several styles of patent can- 
ners or steam cookers in the market, 
any of which will greatly simplify the 
process. 

When the fruit is securely sealed, wrap 
each jar with heavy paper to prevent 
the light ‘bleaching the fruit, or cover 
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with a paper bag which groceries come 
in. Label with the name and date, and 
stand aside bottom side up in a cool, 
dry, dark closet. In the course of a 
week again examine the fruit, and if 
any leakage is discovered, open the jar 
and use its contents, as the flavor will 
be impaired in a second canning. Coun- 
teract any tendency to dampness in the 
storeroom by wrapping a layer of cotton 
batting around the top of each jar before 
storing. An excellent way to store fruit 
is in small wooden boxes holding about 
a dozen jars, such as the jars come in. 
Line these boxes with cotton batting. 
Fruits of a kind should be put in each 
box, then label and ecarefuily arrange 
the boxes so that any kind can be found 
readily. 


Universal Cake Recipes 


(Summary of experiments by a class at Teachers College} 


Those who question whether domestic 
science as such and as conducted in 
college laboratories has really a prac- 
tical trend, will have such doubts allayed 
and may get some practical help from 
the following example of some exper- 
iments recently conducted by a class 
of students at Teachers college. The 
method suggested here may start some 
housekeepers on similar investigations. 

Since people are living more and more 
in cities, and eggs and butter, so gener- 
ously used on the farm, have grown 
dearer and dearer as the prices have been 
regulated by supply and demand, and 
when the market has been 
“cornered,” the thrifty housewife has 
had to pause and caleulate before mak- 
ing cake. Cake! so much liked by 
everyone—that rich, light, tender prod- 
uct of mixing, beating and baking that 
is the climax of batter work. When 
this problem presented itself the much 
despised “one-egg cake” came to mind; 
the thoughtful baker asked herself: 
“Cannot cake be made desirable and 
delicate without so many eggs—so much 
butter?” Then she proceeded to try. 
A class of domestic science students 
experimented along this line with such 
success that their one-egg cake became 
a prize recipe. First, let me explain 
their methods, then give their results. 

All measurements are level, flour is 
measured after sifting and butter by 
the tablespoon, allowing sixteen to the 
cup or half pound. The class used 
pastry flour. Cake can be made by the 
same recipes with bread flour by deduct- 
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ing two tablespoons from each cup. 
Indeed, the fiour question is important, 
as no two flours thicken alike. It is 
conceded that too stiff a batter makes an 
undesirable cake, whether too much flour 
be used or too little milk. Just what 
the consistency should be, how the batter 
should feel and loo‘, is learned by expe- 
rience only; when it is between a drop 
and a pour batter results are best. Milk 
controls the consistency, and with every- 
thing else carefully measured or weighed 
more or less milk than the recipe calls 
for is used according to the kind of flour. 
A good layer cake recipe, given below, 
was first studied; for this the materials 
cost twenty-two cents at the following 
rates: Flour at four cents a pound, 
butter at thirty-two cents a pound, eggs 
at thirty-six cents a dozen, milk at eight 
cents a quart, sugar at six cents a pound, 
and baking powder at forty cents a 
pound. 

The students reasoned as follows: 
“Tf butter be cut in half, four cents will 
be saved; if sugar be cut in half, three 
cents will be saved—do we need as much 
sugar?” Next they thought to make up 
by an increase of baking powder for the 
air the extra egg incased, and lastly 
they questioned: “Might a batter less 
rich—having less to hold up—be made 
thinner?” These questions were fol- 
lowed by experiments and the finished 
recipe is given below. The cost of this 
cake is sixteen cents. 

Flavoring and manner of baking, that 
is, fillings and frostings, would increase 
the cost of both cakes alike, but if 
baked in muffin pans and eaten fresh no 
frosting is necessary. For variety, one 
ounce of bitter chocolate (one square) 
may be melted and added to the batter, 
perhaps a‘ little more sugar, surely a 
little more milk and half a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Another variation would be the 
addition of two ounces of cocoanut 
(three tablespoons) to the batter. Still 
another variation would be in the use 
of half a cup of sugar and an equal 
amount of molasses and the addition of 
spices; if one teaspoon of ground cinna- 
mon and half as much cloves are added, 
call it a spice cake; if one teaspoon each 
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of ginger and allspice are added, call it 
soft gingerbread. These molasses cakes 
may be baked in a sheet. ‘To reduce cost 
still more other shortening than butter 
may be used, especially for the molasses 
cakes; beef drippings, fresh lard, its 
substitutes, or even chicken fat. If pure 
soft winter wheat flour is used the 
amount of butter may be reduced to 
three or even two tablespoons. ‘The 
small ameunt of baking powder—always 
measured after sifting—is supplemented 
by beating air into the batter before the 
baking powder is added in the last 
portion of flour. The egg is not sep- 
arated for beating, but instead air is 
beaten into the batter. 

When the students had established the 
fact that a one-egg cake was a success 
and found eggs were still high they had 
the courage to take away the egg 
entirely and make a no-egg cake. This 
also was baked in muffin pans and made 
by the cake method of mixing. For 
flavoring they used any one of the 
following, thus varying the eake: One- 
third cup English currants, one-half 
cup chopped cranberries with more 
sugar in batter, one-half cup chopped 
tart apples, three-quarters cup blueber- 
ries (floured), onehalf cup figs or 
dates (chopped), or half molasses and 
half sugar with spices and one-half cup 
of raisins. With moist fruit the batter 
must be a little stiffer than with dried 
fruit. If they wished to use sour milk 
instead of sweet they put into the last 
portion of flour half as much baking 
powder as the recipe called for and 
one-third teaspoon of sifted bicarbonate 
of soda—common baking soda. To-day, 
molasses contains an almost negligible 
amount of acid. For a fresh tea cake 
the no-egg cake was found most accept- 
able. 

The recipes are arranged side by side 
for comparison. A reminder may be 
appropriate that the milk allowance is 
tentative and may need a little varia- 
tion. These, then, are universal fownda- 
tion recipes for an almost inexhaustible 
variety of cakes and the novice is 
extricated from the confusing host of 
cake recipes. 


Layer cake Onec-egg cake Spice cake No-egg cake 
1 cup % cup % cup to 2-3 cup 
2 1 1 
2 cups 2 cups 2 cups #2 cups 
Baking powder...... 2% teaspoons teaspoons 3. =teaspoons 3 to4 teaspoons 
ge NS A ee % cup % cup % cup % to % cup 
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Menu Suggestions for June 


By Helen S. Willard 


E print again a series of sugges- 
tions to help the busy housekeeper 
in planning her three meals a 
day. These are intended to supplement 
such dishes as the season will as a 
matter of course suggest for the table, 


or to draw attention to certain recipes. 
References which follow the names of 
dishes in parentheses apply to books or 
certain issues and pages of Goep Housr- 
KEEPING where the recipe mentioned may 
be found. 


Breakfast Dishes to Be Recommended in June 


Besides the usual variety of breakfast 
dishes, attention is drawn to the fol- 
lowing: 

Pink toast (February issue, 1905, P 223). 
Egg omelet with white sauce. 

Minced liver on toast. 

Rechauffe of fish (Everyday Cook Book, 

P 112). 


Eggs and mushrooms (November issue, 
1904, P 593). 

Potato omelet. 

Breakfast bacon with catsup gravy (P 
696, this issue). 

Egg timbales (April issue, 1905, P 464). 

Broiled smelts. 

Cottage cheese with cream. 


Attractive Luncheon Dishes 


Some of these might serve as well for 
breakfast dishes, and some might accom- 
pany a dinner. 

Tomato soup (P 696, this issue). 

Bean rabbit (April issue, 1905, P 469). 

Shad roe and cucumber salad (June 
issue, 1904, P 658). 

Tongue with aspic jelly. 

Summer salad (P 242, Everyday Cook 

Book). 

Hash (P 697, this issue). 
Asparagus rabbit (April issue, 1905, P 

470). 

Anchovy eggs (Mrs Larned, The Hostess 
of To-day). 

Kedgeree (April issue, 1905, P 465). 

Chipped onions (P 697, this issue). 


Broiled mushrooms (Miss Farmer, Bos- 
ton Cooking School Cook Book). 

Baked potatoes with meat farci. 

Chicken a la creme (P 697, this issue). 

Egg and vegetable mold (April issue, 
1905, P 468). 

Meat ball stew (P 697, this issue). 

Beef olives or rolls (Mrs Lincoln, Bos- 
ton Cook Book). 

Deviled cheese (P 697, this issue). 

Macaroni and cheese baked in tomatoes. 

Lamb piquant (March issue, 1905, P 
345). 

Stuffed tripe (February issue, 1905, P 
219). 

Meat loaf (Everyday Cook Book, P 166). 

Palmettes (Century Cook Book.) 


Seasonable Desserts 


Mint sherbet (Everyday Cook Book, P 
118). 

Pineapple salad. 

Strawberry junket (May issue, 1905, P 
555). 

Tapioca with caramel sauce. 

Nut squares (April issue, 1905, P 465). 

Teed rice pudding (May issue, 1905, P 
566). 

Strawberry omelet. 

Charlotte russe with fresh fruit. 


Marshmallow mold (November issue, 
1904, P 590). 

thubarb sauce baked. 

Chocolate whips (Everyday C’k B’k, P 62). 
3uttermilk ice cream (P 682, this issue). 

Snowflakes with strawberry sauce (P 
697, this issue). 

Virginia pudding (P 697, this issue). 

Peanut cookies (Miss Farmer, Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book). 

Hamburg cream (P 697, this issue). 


Some of the Recipes 


Breakfast Bacon with Calsup Gravy 
This is a very acceptable dish for the 
summer table. Pan broil thin slices of 
bacon and place them on a hot platter. 
To the fat which has been fried out (if 
there is too much, pour off a portion) 


add one-half cup of tomato catsup, stir 
a moment, then pour over the meat. M. 
Tomato Soup (for two) 

Cook together two tablespoons of 
cooked tomato, three slices of onion, two 
tablespoons of cooked celery, one table- 
spoon of rice, one tablespoon of butter, 
one small potato, salt and pepper, with 
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one-half pint of milk. Just before serv- 
ing beat the yolk of an egg and combine 
with the rest of the soup. M. J. G., 
Wellesley College. 
Chicken a la Creme in Cups 

Mix butter the size of an egg with 
two tablespoons of flour until like cream, 
then pour on one pint boiling milk, add- 
ing a sprig of parsley and one-half small 
onion chopped fine, a little cayenne pep- 
per, salt and lemon juice; stir constantly 
till thickened. Cut cold chicken into 
small pieces, chop a hard-boiled egg (not 
too fine) and two-thirds can mushrooms 
eut in halves. Now mix with sauce, 
rather moist, pack in cups or shells, pour 
a little more sauce over the top, sprinkle 
with sifted bread crumbs, bake until 
light brown. Garnish with parsley and 
hard-boiled egg. Mrs H. C. T. 
Meat Ball Stew 


Season a pound of hamburg steak to 
taste and roll into tiny balls about the 
size of a walnut. Boil slowly an hour, 
and then add a third of a cup of rice. 
The meat balls keep their shape, and 
make a delicious stew. M. E. B. C. 
Hash in a New Dress 

Chop fine scraps of beef or mutton, 
cooked or uncooked, to the amount of 


about a pint, season with salt and pep- 
per, and pour on a cup of hot water. 
Let boil for a few minutes, thicken with 
a little flour, then place in shallow gran- 


ite pan ready for the oven. Now take 
two good-sized onions, chop them fairly 
fine and boil until tender. Drain and 
spread them over hash, then make a 
dressing of a half-pint of bread crumbs, 
one egg, well beaten, two tablespoons of 
melted butter, salt, pepper and a little 
sage. Mix thoroughly and spread on 
top of the onion in the dish. Bake in 
a moderate oven twenty minutes. Mrs M. 
Chipped Onions 

Slice firm mild-flavored onions a 
quarter of an inch thick, lay the slices 
for three hours in weak salt water. 
Rinse, dry and drop in handfuls into 
deep hot fat. Skim out the minute they 
are browned, and pile in a hot dish or 
use as a garnish. Potatoes eut length- 
wise into straws, soaked and fried with 
the onions, help to make them among 
the best garnishes for a_ well-broiled 
steak or good roast. 
Deviled Cheese 

Here is a delicious “concoction” which 
came from a Scotchman, and which 
even those who usually scorn Roquefort 
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think unusually palatable: One quarter- 
pound jar of Roquefort cheese, one half- 
pound Philadelphia cream cheese (or 
Neufchatel), two tablespoons of tomato 
ketchup, one teaspoon of Worcestershire 
sauce, one-half teaspoon of paprika, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, eight or ten chives 
chopped fine. This should be thoroughly 
mixed and put in jars, where, in a cool 
place, it will keep indefinitely. Spread 
on saltines and you will find it one of 
the best things for luncheon or to 
“finish” a dinner that you know. Mrs R. 
Snowflakes with Strawberry Sauce 

Combine as in mixing cake half a cup 
of butter, a cup of sugar, half a cup of 
milk, two cups of flour, a level table- 
spoon of baking powder and the whites 
of four eggs. Turn into well-buttered 
cups and steam about half an hour. 
Turn out, roll in powdered sugar and 
serve with 
Strawberry Sauce 

Cream together a third of a cup of 
butter and a cup of powdered sugar, 
flavor with vanilla and beat into the 
mixture gradually a cup of berries. 
Hamburg Cream 

Simmer one-half pound sugar, the 
yolks of ten eggs and the juice of two 
lemons, until as thick as custard, stir- 
ring, or else it will scorch. Beat the 
whites very light, and stir in a minute 
before taking from the fire. Mrs Denise. 
Virginia Pudding 

Bring one quart of milk to a_ boil. 
Moisten five tablespoons of flour and a 
pinch of salt with cold milk, then stir - 
it into five eggs well beaten, reserving 
the whites of three. Stir this into the 
boiling milk, and after it thickens pour 
into a pudding dish and place in the 
oven a few minutes. A half-hour before 
serving beat the three egg whites with 
a seant cup of sugar and a glass of 
fruit juice, fermented or unfermented, 
as preferred, and pour over the top. 
Serve very cold. Mrs IL. C. T. 
Strawherry Omelet 

Beat the yolks of four eggs and a 
tablespoon of sugar until light, add a 
little of the grated rind and two table- 
spoons of orange juice, then carefully 
combine with the stiffly beaten whites of 
four eggs. Fry in butter as any omelet, 
spread with beaten strawberry jam or 
preserve, fold and turn out on a hot dish 
and dust with powdered sugar. Garnish 
with a ring of fresh berries, sweetened 
and slightly heated. 
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Oven-Cooked Dinner and Breakfast 


By W. B. L. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is generally supposed that the long 
slow cooking which is so necessary for 
obtaining the best results in the cooking 
of certain food stuffs, and which is done 
to perfection in the old-fashioned brick 
oven and some more modern devices, is 
one of the things for which the present 
day gas range is absolutely unfitted. 
This is not the case if the range is a 
good one. There are, however, two dif- 
ficulties. First is the great danger lest, 
in turning down the gas far enough, the 
light go out. But with well drilled 
burners, even a pin-point of light will 
not go out, unless there be a draft. 
The second objection is that since the 
oven has no non-conducting case much 
heat is wasted. This objection is un- 
surmountable, but, as in cooking by this 
method the cost for fuel is very small, 
one ean afford to shut one’s eyes to this 
waste. In fact, in the particular exper- 
iment of which a description follows, 
the ordinary methods of quick cooking 
would have brought the cost of fuel 
three cents higher without the advan- 
tage of the more palatable and digestible 


dishes resulting from slow cooking. 
Almost an entire dinner and breakfast 
for a family of six were cooked at one 


time; the dishes were: Braised beef, 
dried green peas, creamy rice pudding 
for dinner, and cracked wheat, baked 
apple sauce, baked beans and brown 
bread for breakfast. Meals cooked in 
this way once in ten days or two weeks 
might be found to be a welcome change 
in the family menu. 

The dishes were ready for baking soon 
after breakfast. After the oven had 
been turned full on for ten minutes, one 
side was turned entirely out, and the 
other down as far as possible without 
going out. The flame needed careful 
watching for a while to test its capacity 
for staying lighted. The total cost of 
gas for nine hours’ cooking was four and 
one-half cents, forty-five cubie feet 
being all the gas used, inclusive of 
the preliminary preparation. Earthen 
erocks were used as far as possible since 
they retain the hea* best. The recipes 
follow. 


Braised Beef 
Buy about five pounds of lean beef, 


bottom round is good, wipe carefully 
and dredge thickly with flour. Brown on 
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all sides in a frying pan in which a 
tablespoon of beef fat has been melted. 
A small onion stuck with cloves may be 
browned at the same time to give flavor. 
Place meat and onion in a wide iow 
butter crock or jar and cover with 
water. Let it cook for eight or nine 
hours. Two hours before it is done add 
to the gravy one-half cup each of diced 
carrot and turnip, one-half teaspoon 
each of sage and sweet majoram and 
one teaspoon of salt. Serve on a platter 
with gravy poured over the meat. 
Green Peas 

Soak one pint of dried green peas 
over night in water to cover. In the 
morning place in a crock, cover with 
water and add one tablespoon of sugar 
and one teaspoon of salt. Cook for 
eight or nine hours, strain off the water 
and serve with butter or cream sauce. 
Creamy Rice Pudding 

To five cups of milk in a flat baking 
dish add one-third cup of sugar, one- 
quarter cup of mashed rice, two tea- 
spoons of cinnamon and one-half tea- 
spoon of salt. Bake eight or nine hours, 
stirring occasionally at first. 
Cracked Wheat 

To six cups of boiling water and one- 
half teaspoon of salt add one cup of 
cracked wheat, stirring it in slowly. Let 
it boil for five minutes. Turn into a 
erock, cover and cook in the oven for 
eight or nine hours. 
Baked Apple Sauce 

Pare, core and eut into quarters six 
apples. Add one-half cup of water and 
one-quarter cup of molasses or one- 
third eup of sugar. Bake eight or nine 
hours. 
Baked Beans 

Soak one quart of beans over night 
in water to cover. In the morning cover 
with water to which one-half teaspoon 
of soda has been added. Boil slowly 
until the skins begin to burst and strain 
off the water. Place in a bean crock 
and cover the beans with liquid com- 
posed of two cups of hot water, one- 
quarter cup of molasses, one-half tea- 
spoon of mustard and one-half teaspoon 
of salt, adding more hot water if neces- 
sary. Half bury one-half pound of salt 
pork in the top of the beans and bake 
for eight or nine hours. 
Brown Bread 

Stir three cups of water into a mix- 
ture of two and one-half cups of Indian 
meal, one and one-half cups of rye meal 
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and one-half teaspoon of salt to form 
a thin batter; the amount of water may 
vary, as meals differ in absorptive 
power. Dissolve one yeast cake in a 
little lukewarm water; add it to the 
batter with one-quarter cup of sugar or 
molasses. Let this rise in a warm place; 
when light place it in the lower oven 
under the flame, having removed the 
broiler. There will be sufficient heat 
here to begin the cooking process. At 
the end of about four or five hours, 
steam on top of the stove for two and 
one-half or three hours, turning the gas 
low. A tin pudding mold had best be 
used for this bread. 

All dishes should be done to a turn 
for a 6.30 dinner. The breakfast dishes 
would be warmed up in the morning. 
The crocks must be fitted into the oven 
with precision, the pudding dish stand- 
ing on the meat crock, the other jars 
fitting in at the back and sides. Sixteen 
by sixteen by eleven inches were the 
dimensions of the oven used. Inclusive 
of the fuel, the total cost of the two 
meals providing for six persons was one 
dollar twenty-six and one-half cents. 


Some Recipes Requested 


Marshmallow Cake (Miss Farmer) 

One-half cup butter, one and one- 
half cups sugar, one-half cup milk, two 
cups flour, three teaspoons baking pow- 
der, one-quarter teaspoon cream of. tar- 
tar, whites five eggs, one teaspoon vanilla. 
Bake in shallow pans, and put marsh- 
mallow cream between the layers and 
on top. 
Marshmallow Cream (Miss Farmer) 

Three-fourths cup sugar, one-fourth 
cup milk, one-fourth pound marsh- 
mallows, two tablespoons hot water, one- 
half teaspoon vanilla. Put sugar and 
milk in a saucepan, heat <lowly to the 
boiling point without stirring, and boil 
six minutes. Break marshmallows in 
pieces and melt in double boiler, add hot 
water and cook until mixture is smooth, 
then add hot syrup gradually, stirring 
constantly. Beat until cool enough to 
spread, then add vanilla. This may be 
used for both filling and frosting. 
Saffron Cake 

Rub one drachm of Spanish saffron 
to a powder, add a cup of boiling water 
and let steep for one hour. Rub one- 
half cup of shortening (butter and lard) 
into one quart of flour. To this add one 
teaspoon of salt, a cup of currants, one- 
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quarter pound of candied lemon peel, 
one to one and one-half cups of sugar, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, or one- 
half of a yeast cake dissolved in warm 
water, and the saffron tea, adding enough 
water to make of the consistency of 
biscuit dough. If yeast was used let it 
rise till light, otherwise bake at once 
for three-quarters of an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. More shortening may be 
used if a richer cake is desired. 

Buttermilk Biscuits (Everyday Cook 

Book) 

Sift a quart of flour, add a teaspoon 
of lard, half a teaspoon of salt, one tea- 
spoon of soda, sour buttermilk to make 
soft dough, roll thin, cut into biscuits, 
and bake in a very quick oven. 

Heaven Tart, or Ambrosia Tart (Him- 
melstorte) 

Three-fourths pound of butter washed 
out in water, four yolks eggs, four table- 
spoons sugar, grated rind of one lemon, 
one pound of flour, one and one-half tea- 
spoons baking powder. Mix well, then 
bake in three layers, in layer cake tins. 
Before baking spread each layer with 
the beaten whites of eggs, then sprinkle 
with sugar, cinnamon and finely cut 
almonds. For the filling, use currant 
jelly and some whipped cream sweetened 
with powdered sugar, or the following 
mixture: Heat one pint of sour cream in 
a double boiler, add two tablespoons of 
flour stirred to a paste with cold milk. 
Let this cook for a few minutes, then 
add sugar to taste and three yolks of 
eggs, thoroughly mixed beforehand, va- 
nilla and the juice of one lemon. Spread 
the layers with some tart jelly, prefera- 
bly currant, and then spread the cream. 
The top layer is left just as it comes 
from the oven, with only the almonds 
and sugar. 

Sauce Tarlare (Everyday Cook Book) 

Stir into a cup of mayonnaise two 
small sweet-pickled cucumbers, three 
olives and a handful of watercress 
chopped fine, a few cgpers and a little 
onion juice. 

Caramel Sauce (Miss Parloa) 

One-half cup sugar, one-half cup 
boiling water. Put sugar in omelet pan, 
stir constantly over hot part of range 
until melted to a syrup of light brown 
color. Add water, simmer ten minutes; 
cool before serving. 


Frurr Stats smeared with lard before 
going to the laundry will leave no 
traces. E. F. B. 
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The New Woman 


She is here to stay. Her numbers 
are increasing. But she is not at all 
the creature that paragraphers and car- 
toonists make fun of. Such miscalled 
“gentlemen of the press” simply do not 
realize the evolution that-is going on 
in woman’s realm. But it is plain to 
the elect who can read between the lines 
of and is particu- 
larly emphasized in this number. 

The new woman is simply the one 
who, by experience, education and com- 
mon sense, is qualified to make the largest 
and best use of her. capabilities. She 
is more delightfully feminine than ever 
—the attractions of her womanhood more 
charming. But she is both disciple and 
apostle of the gospel of health. She is 
gradually breaking down the terrible con- 
ventionality that has bound woman to 
styles of dress, methods of life and inane 
inactivity of mind and body, which here- 
tofore fettered her fullest development. 
Her marvelous individuality seeks more 
freedom of growth and_ expression. 
Nature makes no two individuals alike, 
either animate or inanimate, and the new 
woman would follow this universal law 
to a reasonable extent, rather thay sub- 
mit to repression of her individuality 
down to the dead level of uniformity. 
Yet this individuality is attained with a 
tact, a femininity, an intuitive apprecia- 
tion of public sentiment, which is as 
delicious as it is effective. ' 

The women of to-day—and even more 
our girls, who are to be the women of 
to-morrew—assert their right to health 
of body, mind and soul. They rank phys- 
ical vigor as more important than merely 
intellectual attainment. They fully rec- 
ognize woman’s province as wife and 
mother, and demand that the training 
of girls be first with a view to an endow- 
ment of physical health and common 
sense, and secondly to a breadth of 
thought and capacity for action that 
shall qualify them to attain the best de- 
velopment their environment may afford. 


EDITORIAL 


It is at last fashionable for women to 
be healthy, even athletic, also to be sen- 
sible! Neither man nor society is now 
attracted to the anemic, incompetent 
or silly. The higher education of women 
now means, not alone Greek, and com- 
prehension of the abstract, but rather a 
broader knowledge of -he concrete—of 
the arts, sciences and social relations 
that make up human usefulness and 
happiness. Knowledge and experience 
of which practical application may be 
made in the work and play of life, this 
is now the purpose of woman’s education, 
rather than the merely ornamental. The 
new woman is demonstrating that the 
most perfect culture of brain, body and 
spirit is that which is most real, least 


» artificial. 


Not to realize all this, and more, is 
not to grasp the meaning of the attain- 
ments, aspirations and qualifications of 
the women of to-morrow which this, our 
College Girls’ Number, sets forth so 
uniquely and naively. The meaning is 
that the woman of the future will be in 
the best sense more of a woman than 
ever, be she rich or poor, in high station 
or low, educated by the schools or by ex- 
perience. She is to-day better qualified 
than formerly to be herself happy and 
useful, and to make others so, whether 
wife or maid, at home or at work. 

The meaning is that boy and man 
must likewise advange along the lines 
of natural development of all that goes 
to make true character—health of body, 
purity and power of mind, strength of 
will and inspiration of soul—if he would 
be the worthy husband, father or brother 
of the new woman. 

“A clean house is not everything; we 
need free, happy minds, as well as clean 
and orderly houses. We women need to 
think about this.” So writes an Ohio 
subscriber, Mrs MeI]lwain. It is the aim 
of this magazine, in precept and story 
and verse, while rendering a clean house 
attainable without drudgery, to glorify 
something vastly better, namely, a happy 
home. The household which is the 
slave of things is not a happy one. 
Simpler living, fewer duds, more healthy 
fun, the higher life, lifted above petty 
cares—these are the things we want our 
“G H family” to have. 

Who is planning to attend or con- 
tribute to the international congress on 
child study at Liege, Belgium, in Sep- 
tember? 
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